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THE QUESTION OF KOREA. 


“Korea,” said an eminent Japanese 
statesman, “is like an arrow with the 
point aimed at our hearts.” In this 
graphic phrase he voiced the feelings 
of the Japanese people on a subject 
which to them has always been a ques- 
tion of life or death. “Korea,” he con- 
tinued, “must be Russian or Japanese, 
and to make it the latter every one of 
Japan’s two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand soldiers will die, if need be, to 
achieve this victory for his Emperor— 
this act of international justice, this 
guarantee of the safety of the Japanese 
nation. And, after our soldiers are 
gone, the nation itself—man, woman, 
and child—will battle, forty millions of 
us, till the last yen is gone and the last 
life yielded. It is with us no states- 
man’s policy; it is with us the settled 
purpose and the burning passion of a 
people.” 

Seldom has there been a parallel to 
this unanimity on the part of a nation 
on a question of foreign policy, and a 
review of the history of Korea will do 
much to show how this attitude to- 
wards Korea came to be the keystone 
of the foreign policy of Japan. 

From the very earliest times, Korea 
has been under the control of some out- 





side nation, and it seems to be pretty 
generally believed that it was China 
which held the predominating position 
among these foreign suzerains. This 
is, however, not true, and Japan has 
the advantage both of priority and 
length of tenure over China. Japan’s 
position, lying just off the southern ex- 
tremity of the peninsula, was certain 
to result in the two nations coming 
into contact with one another. Many 
of the essential features of Japanese 
civilization came through Korea from 
China and India. In the third cen- 
tu’y of the Christian era the Empress 
Jingu of Japan overran Korea with a 
large army and received the submis- 
sion of the State. After this success- 
ful invasion for over a thousand years 
tribute missions sailed annually from 
Korea to the Court of Japan. Gradu- 
ally, however, internal affairs took up 
more and more of Japanese interest, 
and outside possessions being negleet- 
ed, in 1460, the Chinese supremacy 
over the peninsula was accomplished. 
This continued for only a little over 
one hundred years, for in 1592 Japan 
began a fresh invasion of Korea. This 
conquest occupied six years, six years 
of bloodshed and devastation which are 
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looked back upon as a_ never-failing 
source from whence the flames of ha- 
tred feed the hearts of the Koreans 
against the Japanese. The invasion 
benefited the Japanese but little, and 
soon after the close of the campaign 
Chinese interests again became pre- 
dominant. However, Japan retained 
sufficient influence to insist on receiv- 
ing an annual tribute mission from 
1623 to 1823. During these years, 
therefore, Korea was nominally the 
vassal of both China and Japan, but 
the dominance of China was real, 
whereas it was almost as much as a 
Japanese man’s life was worth to ven- 
ture inland in Korea. Trading rela- 
tions were maintained through the in- 
termediary of the Daimyo of Tsush- 
ima Island, which island forms the 
southern side of the Straits of Korea. 
Opposite to Tsushima sprang into be- 
ing the trading town of Fusan, which 
can be traced back to the year 1443. 
For many years this town remained 
the sole remnant of Japan’s former 
hold upon Korea, a kind of Japanese 
Calais in a Korean France. 

After the restoration in Japan in 
1868, the new Imperial Government or- 
dered the Daimyo of Tsushima to an- 
nounce the political change which bad 
taken place in Japan to the Korean 
Government, and to assure them of 
Japan’s intention to continue peaceful 
relations. This was easier said than 
done, and on its arrival at Korea, the 
mission were refused reception by Tai- 
in-kin, the Regent, who was also father 
of the young King of Korea. This re- 
fusal he based upon the fact that, 
according to information § received 
by him, Japan had adopted Western 
customs, and become an ally to those 
Western nations towards which, in 
common with China, Korea felt an im- 
placable hatred and unbounded con- 
tempt. These feelings Tai-in-kin had 
already demonstrated, for in 1847 
Louis Philippe of France had de- 


spatched two men-of-war to Korea, in 
order to exact punishment on account 
of the murder of some Catholic mis- 
sionaries. The men-of-war, ignorant 
of the difficulties of the Korean coast, 
ran on shore, and their destruction was 
the signal for a general massacre of 
the Christian Koreans. In 1866, Na- 
poleon III. sent an expedition consist- 
ing of three men-of-war. Aithough 
some forts were destroyed and 
some companies of soldiers landed, 
the French commander was. un- 
able to maintain his foothold, and 
had ‘to sail away without having 
accomplished anything. In 1868, the 
Prussian Minister in Tokyo visited Fu- 
san on a German man-of-war, but did 
not endeavor to penetrate further into 
the country. The French troops for 
the expedition of 1866 were drawn 
from the garrison at Yokohama, while 
the Japanese residents at Fusan did 
all they could to assist the Prussian 
Minister. Thus even before the Res- 
toration, the Koreans were convinced 
of the Western proclivities of Japan, 
and resolved to have nothing further 
to do with her. In 1871, Frederic F. 
Low, United States Minister in Peking, 
proceeded to Korea on a man-of-war, 
being desirous of opening up inter- 
course with that country, but was 
driven away by the fire of the Kore- 
ans without even being allowed to 
land. The Russians had become neigh- 
bors of Korea in 1860, when China, 
being too weak to resist Ignatieff’s cool 
request, had handed over the province 
of Primorsk to the Tsar. At first this 
concession was more political than ac- 
tual, and it was only later that Russia 
began to cast envious eyes on the ice- 
free harbor of Port Lazaref, in Korea. 

In 1869, the new Japanese Govern- 
ment, nothing daunted by the failure 
of the mission of the Daimyo of Tsush- 
ima, sent a second mission to Korea, 
with special instructions to enquire 
into her relations with China and Rus- 
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sia. The mission returned full of the 
necessity and feasibility of warlike 
chastisement of the Koreans. The Dai- 
myo of Tsushima resigned his position 
as intermediary, and another mission 
was sent out in 1869, for the purpose 
of negotiating directly with the Ko- 
rean Government. The mission, al- 
though it proceeded to Seoul without 
invitation, had no greater result than 
the leaving of a severe documentary 
reproach. In 1871, Mr. Hanabusa, 
Chief Secretary to the Foreign Office, 
was Sent with two warships to remon- 
strate with the Korean Government, 
but had to return baffled. A great 
feeling arose in Japan in favor of im- 
mediate war with Korea, but owing to 
the peculiar internal condition of 
Japan, which, it must be remembered, 
was only four years emerged from feu- 
dalism and in a difficult financial situ- 
ation, there were many statesmen op- 
posed to it. 

Elated by their successes, the Kore- 
ans issued laws prohibiting all inter- 
course with the Japanese. This ac- 
tion seemed to make a war more than 
ever necessary, but the Japanese Gov- 
ernment still determined to do nothing 
without a clear understanding with 
China who claimed suzerainty over 
Korea, and in 1873 Soyejima was sent 
to Peking on a mission of enquiry. In 
his interview with the Ministers of the 
Tsung-li-Yamen, Soyejima asked them 
the following question:—‘‘Some years 
ago, when France and the United States 
had to carry on military expeditions 
against Korea, they questioned the Chi- 
nese Government as to whether China 
regarded Korea as her tributary or not, 
and your Government answered that, 
though the King of Korea receives in- 
vestiture from the Emperor of China, 
yet the internal administration and the 
question of war and peace were left to 
the Korean authorities, and China had 
no concern with them. A copy of this 
answer was given to the Japanese 
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Government by the United States Min- 


ister in Tokyo, and is here now. Does 
the situation remain the same now as 
then?’ To this question Soyejima re- 
ceived an affirmative answer and thus 
ascertained that China renounced the 
right of interference with the internal 
and external affairs of Korea. This 
mission to Peking was undertaken in 
the interests of those wishing to have 
a war with Kerea, but these found a 
strong antagonist in the Lord Iwakura, 
who had just returned from a mission 
to Europe, and despite their every effort 
the Emperor decided against war 
with Korea. Amongst those opposed 
to the war was Okubo, 
nated, who drew up a memorandum of 
the reasons why there should be no 
war. Only one of these reasons is of 
interest now, and that is his belief 
that “of all the foreign Powers, Russia 
is the one to be most feared; her 
southward movement is well-known, so 
that if Japan and Korea fight with one 
another, they both would fall an easy 
prey to Russia.” 

In 1875, a Japanese man-of-war, while 
engaged in surveying the Korean 
coast, was fired upon by a fort. The 
following day the Japanese bombarded 
the fort and captured nearly forty can- 
non. On this news reaching Tokyo, it 
was determined to make a serious ef- 
fort to compel Korea to open her doors 
to foreign intercourse. Two warships 
and four transports sailed with a mis- 
sion under Count Inouye on board, and 
Japan now played exactly the same 
part to Korea as Commodore Perry 
had to Japan in 1853. Meanwhile in 
Korea the young King had attained 
his majority, and fallen under the in- 
fluence of his Queen and her relations. 
Thus, although the ex-Regent and most 
of the Ministers maintained their op- 
position, the Japanese were able to 
succeed in their purpose, owing to the 
rivalry for power existing amongst the 
contending factions of the Court. After 


later assassi- 
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some delay, the Korean Government 
signed a Treaty with Japan on Febru- 
ary 27th, 1876. This is known as the 
Treaty of Kokwa, and is the first diplo- 
matic document ever signed by Korea 
with modern nations. 

In this Treaty the first article was a 
declaration against China’s claim to 
suzerainty over Korea. It runs as 
follows :— 


Korea being an independent State en- 
joys the same sovereign rights as does 
Japan. 

In order to prove the sincerity of the 
friendship existing between the na- 
tions, their intercourse shall henceforth 
be carried on in terms of equality and 
courtesy, each avoiding the giving of 
offence by arrogance or manifestations 
of suspicion. 

In the first instance all rules and 
precedents that are apt to obstruct 
friendly intercourse shall be _ totally 
abrogated, and in their stead rules lib- 
eral and in general usage fit to secure 
a firm and perpetual peace be estab- 
lished. 


Fusan was recognized as a Japanese 
settlement and port of commerce be- 
tween Japan and Korea, besides which 
it was promised to open two new ports 
within a stated time. The Japanese 
right of surveying the Korean coasts 
was confirmed, and she also received 
the right of appointing consuls. In 
the ninth article the Japanese liberty 
of commerce was protected :— 


Friendly relations having been estab- 
lished between the two contracting par- 
ties, their respective subjects may free- 
ly carry on their business without any 
interference from the Authorities of 
either Government, and neither restric- 
tion nor prohibition shall be made on 
trade. 


The right of extra-territoriality was 
reserved to Japan in criminal matters. 
It is remarkable that there is in the 
Treaty no single article concerning the 
status of Koreans in Japan, neither 
does Korea enjoy the right of appoint- 


ing consuls in Japan nor extra-territo- 
riality. 

In May, 1876, the first Korean mis- 
sion visited Japan, and was received 
by the Emperor. It came at the ex- 
pense of the Japanese Government, 
and it is of interest to mention here 
that at the present time the Korean 
Legation in Tokyo is maintained by 
money paid by a Japanese firm in con- 
nection with one of the Korean loans— 
mo money is sent from Korea for the 
payment of the Minister and his staff. 
By the treaty of Kokwa, Japan’s pol- 
icy towards Korea was defined for the 
first time. While the idea of annexa- 
tion had been put away there was 
every determination to prevent any 
other nation possessing greater powers 
in Korea than herself. 

Korea went through much the same 
experience as did Japan after her first 
opening to foreign intercourse. There 
were endless struggles and fights be- 
tween the foreign and the anti-foreign 
factions, in which the various political 
parties tried to snatch advantage for 
themselves from the altered conditions. 
The history of Korea between 1876 and 
1882 was extremely bloody and bar- 
barous. In 1877 Hanabusa was sent to 
Korea as chargé d affaires, and in 1880, 
when the Japanese Legation in Seoul 
had been built, he became Minister 
Resident. 

The Koreans relaxed in no way their 
hatred of the Japanese, and even the 
Queen’s party, who had allowed the 
signing of the Treaty with Japan, was 
not friendly to that Power. China was 
more popular, and in their eyes a bet- 
ter protector than Japan. 

From the following letter sent by Li- 
Hung-Chang to one of the members of 
the Korean Government, and shown 
by the latter to the King of Korea in 
1881, may be gathered the attitude of 
China to Japan:— 


Japan has, in recent years, adopted 
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the manners and customs of the Fure- 
pean nations, and began hundreds of 
new works calculated to increase ber 
wealth and power. But really her treas- 
ury is empty, and her debts accuinu- 
late from year to year, so that she is 
forced to pursue a policy of aggrandize- 
ment, in order to make up the deficit. 
Hence, the nations neighboring on her 
must be extremely vigilant. Korea 
lies to the north of Japan, as Formosa 
does to the south of her, and these two 
lands are just what Japan covets the 
most. The rapacity of Japan, relying 
on her skill in fraud, is well illustrated 
in the affair of Liukiu, which she has 
at last absorbed. Your country had 
better be on the lookout... . 


Despite China’s efforts to foster the 
anti-Japanese feeling in Korea, there 
began to spring up considerable feeling 
in favor of Japan. The King himself 
joined this new party, although the 
Queen was still opposed to it. 

In 1880, Russia was sufficiently in- 
terested in Korean affairs to use her 
affection for the harbor of Port Laza- 
ref as a diplomatic menace, but beyond 
this Korea interested her little at this 
time. 

In January, 1882, two Korean emis- 
saries arrived in Japan to encourage 
a movement very popular amongst 
many statesmen then in power, of hav- 
ing Japan become the tutor of Korea 
with, regard to her purely internal af- 
fairs. At this time there were three 
distinct parties in Korea. The Tai-in- 
kin party, out of power, but in touch 
with the soldiery and reactionary ele- 
ments of the people, the Queen’s party, 
relying on China, and the pro-Japanese 
party, who looked to Japan as a new 
source of power and inspiration. Tai- 
in-kin moved first, and by a coup d'état 
secured the power into his own hands. 
A mob attacked the Japanese Legation, 
and the Minister and staff had to fight 
their way down to Ninsen, and finally 
escaped in a small junk from Chemul- 
po. The arrival of the refugees in 
Nagasaki created a public ferment, but 


once again the Emperor decided in fa- 
vor of peace, not war. Recognizing 
that it- was mistaken policy to punish 
the Koreans for an action that was be- 
yond their power to check, the Japan- 
ese Government decided to send back 
their Minister with a strong force to 
inquire into the matter. Consulted on 
the matter by Count Inouye, Foreign 
Minister, all the foreign representatives 
in Tokyo gave it as their opinion that 
Korea was an independent State, and 
could be considered in every way an- 
swerable for her actions. Accordingly 
the Japanese set out with three war- 
ships and 800 men, with 1,150 more to 
follow. During the interval between 
the coup d'état and their return, the 
Queen’s party had applied to China for 
assistance, and Li-Hung-Chang sent 
men-of-war and troops at once. The 
Japanese Minister found on his arrival 
at Seoul that all the points of vantage 
were occupied by Chinese troops, and 
that negotiations were on a very diffi- 
cult footing, owing to this new factor. 
However, he presented the Japanese 
ultimatum and awaited a reply. Un- 
doubtedly the Chinese intervention had 
as an object the threatening of Japan 
with war, should her demands prove 
exorbitant, but thanks to the moderate 
tone of the ultimatum, there was never 
any chance of this outcome. The Chi- 
nese officers, determined on strength- 
ening their position, kidnapped the ex- 
Regent Tai-in-kin and sent him to 
Tientsin in captivity. Then they plac- 
arded Seoul with declarations stating 
that “Korea is a tributary to China, 
from whom she derives her morals and 
manners.” 

After the removal of Tai-in-kin, the 
Queen’s party showed readiness to 
treat with the Japanese, and signed a 
treaty granting all their demands. By 
this Treat® the travelling limit of 
Japanese living in Korean Treaty ports 
was extended, and Japanese Ministers 
and Consuls received the right to travel 
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in the interior of Korea, under protec- 
tion of the local authorities. Many of 
the leading Korean statesmen visited 
Japan, and strengthened the ties be- 
tween the two countries. 

Following. Japan’s example many 
Western Powers had entered into 
treaty relations with Korea. England, 
America, France and Germany did so 
in 1883, and Russia in 1884. In this 
latter year France began a war against 
China, and the Japanese party in Seoul 
saw an opportunity of striking a de- 
cisive blow against Chinese power in 
Korea. The Japanese Minister, Take- 
zoye, freely entered into this plan, and 
lost no opportunity of declaring the ex- 
tremity of China, on one occasion even 
discussing the matter with the King. 
Following this Takezoye obtained for 
the Japanese in Korea similar treat- 
ment to that enjoyed by the Chinese, 
and, assisted by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, their Korean sympathizers or- 
ganized a coup d'état against the Chi- 
nese officials in Seoul, and obtained 
for this purpose an order written and 
sealed by the King of Korea himself. 
The coup @état succeeded, and the 
King called in the aid of the Japanese 
in so many ways that it looked as if all 
were going as well with the conspira- 
tors as they could wish. The King 
could not bear the Japanese Minister 
to be away from him, and many meas- 
ures of serious weight were passed, 
meaning much for the reform of the 
country. The second day after the 
coup d'état, the Chinese troops stationed 
outside Seoul came into the city and 
attacked the palace where the Japan- 
ese Minister was, and which was 
guarded by the Japanese troops. 
Against overwhelming odds the Japan- 
ese could do nothing, and had to retire 
to Ninsen, leaving many of their sym- 
pathizers among the Kore&ns to suffer 
death at the hands and by the orders 
of the King, who had before ordered 
the coup d état. 


of Korea. 


Count Inouye was sent to Korea with 
a large force to enter into negotiations 
and demand reparation. The Chinese 
Government also sent a special com- 
missioner, who did not, however, pre- 
vent the signing of the Treaty of Seoul, 
by which all the Japanese demands 
were acceded to. In 1885 Count Ito 
was sent to China to settle with her 
for her share in the matter. Count Ito 
drew up the following argument:— 
“The pretension of Japan over Korea 
is economical, i.e., she does not claim 
any legal authority over Korea, but 
from her geographical position and the 
necessity of providing for her constant- 
ly increasing population, she is intent 
on utilizing Korea as the best source 
from which the defect of the home pro- 
duce of rice is to be supplied as well 
as the nearest field in which the fu- 
ture sons of Japan may find employ- 
ment. For this purpose Japah would 
have Korea always independent, and 
under no foreign influence, but within 
the last years China has been sending 
military and political agents to Korea, 
and interfering with Korean interna- 
tional affairs, as if she intended to 
make real her pretensions over Korea, 
which have long since become purely 
historical. This state of things must 
be rectified, for Japan would never 
consent to Korea’s becoming in reality 
a part of the Chinese Empire.” Li- 
Hung-Chang assented on most points 
with Count Ito, and the Treaty of Tien- 
tsin was signed in 1885, which recog- 
nized that Japan stood upon an equal- 
ity with China with regard to Korea. 
Affairs between Japan and Korea pro- 
gressed fairly evenly from 1885 to 
1893, but there were always minor dif- 
ficulties, owing principally to Chinese 
intrigues. In 1883, Japan had con- 
cluded a secret Treaty with Korea with 
reference to the cable to Fusan from 
Nagasaki, and also giving to Japan the 
privilege of having all the Korean tele- 
graphic communications for abroad 
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pass over this cable. Chinese influ- 
ence, however, was able to secure the 
right of running a Chinese telegraph 
line into the Korean capital, and also a 
concession to construct a line from 
Seoul to Fusan, which later came into 
Japanese hands during the war with 
China. 

In 1886, Russia appeared upon the 
scenes in Seoul, and a plot for placing 
Korea under Russian protection was 
detected by the Chinese agent, with 
a result that four Korean officials 
were arrested. As a counter-move, 
Great Britain occupied Port Hamilton, 
but gave it up on receiving, through 
China, an explicit and official pledge on 
Russia’s part with regard to Korea, as 
follows:— 


He (M. Ladygensky, Russian Chargé 
d’ Affaires at Peking) also stated that 
the Russian Government gave a sin- 
cere promise that if the British would 
evacuate Port Hamilton, the Russian 
Government would not occupy Korean 
territory, under any circumstances 
whatsoever ... Inthe courseof time, 
M. Ladygensky, in obedience to in- 
structions from the Russian Govern- 
ment, gave a most explicit guarantee, 
distinctly declaring that in the future 
Russia would not take the Korean ter- 
ritory.—Tsungli-Yamen to Sir T. Wals- 
ham. Peking, October 3l1st, 1886. 


The promise was declared to be still 
binding in 1894, by Sir Edward Grey, 
representing the Foreign Office in the 
House of Commons. It is of importance 
since it contains the only promise made 
by Russia to any Power save Japan, 
not to touch Korean territory. Russia 
did everything in her power to encour- 
age Koreans to settle in her Far East- 
ern possessions, and by 1885 there were 
over 20,000 such settlers. Through 
these Russia began her political in- 
trigues in Korea. In 1888 Russia con- 
cluded a Commercial Convention with 
Korea, which opened the Korean land 
frontier to Russian traders; a lower 
rate of customs dues was fixed for 


Russian land imports than for other 
sea-borne imports, and Russia obtained 
the right to have agents in the north- 
ern part of Korea. This last right is 
vague, and has never been satisfac- 
torily explained. An _ overland tele- 
graphic connection between Russia and 
Korea was obtained in 1893, and now 
Russia claims the right of communicat- 
ing with her representative at Seoul, 
overland. 

Meanwhile, things in Korea were go- 
ing from bad to worse. As a Japanese 
despatch to China before the war in 
1894 states:— 


Sad experience teaches us that the 
Peninsular Kingdom is the theatre of 
political intrigues and civil revolts and 
disturbances of such frequent recur- 
rence as to justify the conclusion that 
the government of that country is lack- 
ing in some of the elements which are 
essential to responsible independence. 
The interests of Japan in Korea, aris- 
ing from propinquity as well as com- 
merce, are too important and far-reach- 
ing to allow her to view with indiffer- 
ence the deplorable condition of affairs 
in that kingdom. 


And finally, in 1894, Japan went to 
war with China, over the question of 
the independence of Korea, Ina year’s 
time the war was over, and the Japan- 
ese were supreme in Korea, although 
they did not annex the peninsula. If 
they had been allowed to retain pos- 
session of the Liaoting peninsula the 
Korean questions might well have been 
regarded as settled. After the Japan- 
ese occupation of Seoul and the practi- 
cal control of the King of Korea, there 
was for two years nothing to compare 
with Japan’s power in the country. 
For the shortness of this ascendancy, 
the unsettled policy of the Tokyo Gov- 
ernment, resulting in there being no 
fewer than six changes of Ministers in 
the Japanese Legation in Seoul during 
that period, was largely to blame. It 
is certain also that the Japanese under- 
rated the traditional hostility 6f the 
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masses of the Koreans, and they also 
overrated their own ability to introduce 
reforms. 

Japan’s position after the war is ably 
described in the following sentence 
from Mr. Henry Norman’s book, The 
Far East:— 


Japan has an indisputable claim to 
her new sphere of interest, she has won 
it by the sword. That is the kind of 
right which the world most easily rec- 
ognizes . . . But besides this she has 
other very cogent justifications for her 
actions. In the first place, it was she 
who opened Korea to foreign inter- 
course. And second, the greater part 
of Korea’s modern trade has been cre- 
ated by Japan, and is in the hands of 
her merchants. Except with China 
and Japan, Korea has little trade worth 
mentioning ... Many a western war 
has been fought to preserve a smaller 
actual and prospective commercial pre- 
ponderance. 


A political ascendancy by Japan was 
one thing, but her attempt to reserve 
all chances of money-making was an- 
other, and so to the Korean opposition 
came support from the Powers. The 
Korean Court received also much en- 
couragement from the forced retroces- 
sion by Japan of the Liaoting penin- 
sula. This action on the part of Rus- 
sia, Germany, and France, first opened 
Japan’s eyes to the fact that there 
might be obstacles placed in her way 
to prevent her from attaining compleie 
political ascendancy over Korea. 

Impatient of the attacks upon her 
efforts to acquire political ascendancy 
in Korea, Japan replaced the astute 
Inouye by the more impetuous General 
Miura, who was absolutely without 
diplomatic experience or skill. There 
is no doubt that General Miura did 
more harm to Japan’s influence in 
Korea than anybody or anything else. 

Under his régime, a coup d'état was 
planned—an attempt bold enough to 


place all power in Japan’s hand at a 
single stroke. This was to seize the King 
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and Queen, and to hold them under pro- 
tection in order to ensure that affairs 
were directed properly, without the in- 
fluence of foreign intrigue. Such a 
plan was bad enough, but to meet it 
inefficiently was unpardonable in a sol- 
dier. The attempt to seize the Sover- 
eigns was made—the Queen was mur- 
dered by a mob, and though the King 
was captured and placed in prison in 
the autumn of 1895, he later escaped 
and sought the protection of the Rus- 
sian Embassy. 

The Russians boldly challenged the 
Japanese to recognize their responsi- 
bilities under the new condition of 
things, by vigorous measures, such as 
they alone were in a military position 
to carry out. Had the Japanese been 
courageous enough to accept the re- 
sponsibilities thus thrust upon them, 
they might well have come out of the 
impasse with flying colors, but they 
failed, and their failure emboldened 
their enemies to more serious meas- 
ures. 

In February, 1896, the King and the 
Crown Prince having escaped to the 
Russian Legation, the Russian ascen- 
dancy began. The Japanese rule was 
over as absolutely as if it had been cut 
cleanly off, and for the time being Rus- 
sia was absolute. 

Forced thus to recognize the power 
of Russia in a country where the Rus- 
sians had and have no real interests, 
Japan saw herself definitely deposed 
from the position that her victories 
had given her in Korea, and the Kore- 
ans understood, or were soon taught to 
understand, that there existed in the 
West a High Court to which an appeal 
from Japanese procedure might be 
made at any time. Thenceforth, all 
conclusive action in Korea became im- 
possible for Japan. 

There was nothing left save to treat 
with her rival, and this Japan proceed- 
ed to do. In all she has made three 
conventions with Russia on the subject 
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of Korea. ‘The first was the Waeber- 
Komura Memorandum, signed at Seoul 
in 1896. Of this Memorandum the 
third and fourth articles are the most 
important, recognizing as they do the 
stationing of Japanese troops in Korea. 
They run as follows:— 


Ill. The Representative of Russia 
quite agrees with the Representative 
of Japan that in the present state of 
affairs in Korea, it may be necessary 
to have Japanese guards stationed at 
some places for the protection of the 
Japanese telegraph line between Fusan 
and Seoul, and that these guards now 
consisting of three companies of sol- 
diers should be withdrawn as soon as 
possible, and replaced by gendarmes, 
who will be distributed as follows: 
Fifty men at Taiku, fifty men at Ka- 
heung, and ten men each at ten inter- 
mediate posts between Seoul and Fu- 
san. This distribution may be liable 
to some changes, but the total number 
of the gendarme force shall never ex- 
ceed two hundred men, who will after- 
wards gradually be withdrawn from 
such places, where peace and order has 
been restored by the Korean Govern- 
ment, 

IV. For the protection of the Japan- 
ese Settlements at Seoul and the open 
ports against possible attacks by the 
Korean populace, two companies of 
Japanese troops may be stationed at 
Seoul, one company at Fusan and one 
at Gensen, each company not to exceed 
two hundred men. These troops will 
be quartered near the Settlements, and 
shall be withdrawn as soon as no ap- 
prehensions of such attacks could be 
entertained. 

For the protection of the Russian Le- 
gation and Consulates, the Russian 
Government may also keep guards not 
exceeding the number of Japanese 
troops at these places, and which will 
be withdrawn as soon as tranquillity 
in the interior is completely restored. 


This Memorandum was followed in 
June of the same year by a treaty con- 
cluded between Marquis Yamagata 
and Count Lobanow. Of this the third 
article is the most vital:— 


III. In order to facilitate communica- 
tions with Korea, the Japanese Goy- 
ernment will continue to administer the 
telegraphic lines, which are at present 
in its possession. The right is reserved 
to Russia of establishing a telegraph 
line from Seoul to her frontiers. 


The final arrangement between Japan 
and Russia was signed at Tokyo on 
25th April, 1898, between the Russian 
Minister to Japan, Baron Rosen, who 
is charged with the conducting of the 
negotiations this year, and Baron Nis- 
sen, Japanese Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Since this is the most important of the 
Conventions, it is well to give it in full, 
and as the French text is the official 
one, it is given in that language:— 


THE NISSI ROSEN CONVENTION. 
Tokyo, 25th April, 1898. 

I. Les Gouvernements Impériaux du 
Japon et de Russie reconnaissent défi- 
nitivement la souveraineté et l’entiére 
indépendance de la Corée et s’engagent 
mutuellement & s’abstenir de toute in- 
gérence directe dans les affaires intéri- 
eures de ce pays. 

II. Désirant écarter toute cause pos- 
sible de malentendus dans l’avenir les 
Gouvernements Impériaux du Japon et 
de Russie s’engagent mutuellement, 
dans le cas ot la Corée aurait récours 
au conseil et a l’assistance, soit du 
Japon, soit de la Russie, de ne prendre 
aucune mesure quant A la nomination 
d’instructeurs militaires et de conseil- 
lers financiers, sans ¢étre arrivés pré- 
alablement & un accord mutuel A ce 
sujet. 

III. Vu le large développement 
qu’ont pris les entreprises commer- 
ciales et industrielles du Japon au 
Corée ainsi que le nombre considérable 
de sujets Japonais residant dans ce 
pays, le Gouvernement Impérial Russe 
n’entravera point le développement des 
relations commerciales et industrielles 
entre le Japon et la Corée. 


Encouraged by this Treaty, Japan 
has redoubled her endeavors to secure 
commercial and financial control of 
Korea, since direct political ascen- 
dancy is denied her. She possesses a 
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concession from the Korean Govern- 
ment, giving her the right of priority 
of construction of railways in the pen- 
insula. Her banks are. spreading 
their branches over the country, her 
railways are beginning to open up the 
interior, and her financiers have con- 
trol of the finances of the country. Of 
the 1,241,434 tons of shipping entered 
in Korean ports in 1902, 939,316 tons 
were Japanese, while only 101,516 tons 
were Russian, and 178,059 Korean. As 
it is with the shipping so it is with all 
else. Japan is the only country with 
really material interests in Korea. As 
early as 1893, Mr. Hunt, Officer of the 
Chinese Imperial Custom Service at 
Fusan reported that:— 


Japan, by carefully studying arising 
needs and supplying articles suitable 
to the tastes and means of Koreans 
and her Fusan Colonists, is able to 
compete, more successfully each year, 
with almost all the goods of European 
manufacture. 


On January 30th, 1902, the Anglo- 
Japanese Convention was signed, which 
has as one of its special aims the rec- 
ognition of the exclusive interests of 
Japan in Korea. This is dealt with 
in Article I. 


The High Contracting Parties hav- 
ing mutually recognized the indepen- 
dence of China and of Korea, declare 
themselves to be entirely uninfluenced 
by any aggressive tendencies in either 
country. Having in view. however, 
their special interests, of which those 
of Great Britain relate principally to 
China, while Japan, in addition to the 
interests which she possesses in China, 
is interested in a peculiar degree politi- 
cally, as well as commercially and in- 
dustrially in Korea, the High Contract- 
ing Parties recognizing that it will be 
admissible for either of them to take 
such measures as may be indispensa- 
ble in order to safeguard these inter- 
ests, if threatened either by the ag- 
gressive action of any other Power, or 
by disturbances arising in China or 
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Korea, and necessitating the interven- 
tion of either of the High Contracting 
Parties for the protection of the lives 
and properties of its subjects. 


Great Britain has little influence in 
Korea, and America has, if possible, 
less. Where Great Britain does gain 
some control over the country is in the 
possession of Mr. McLeavy Brown as 
head of the Korean Customs. He, 
however, is old, and very much Kore- 
anized, and nobody can say how long 
this solitary British influence will con- 
tinue. Not so very long ago the Rus- 
sians made a determined stand in fa- 
vor of the appointment of a Russian 
in his place, and it was then seen that 
while Mr. Brown's position might be 
secure, the reversion of it was far 
from being so. 

Japan holds a good position in Seoul, 
since her garrison of four hundred men 
is almost the sole guarantee possessed 
by the foreign Ministers that they will 
have even a chance for their lives 
should a revolution break out. As one 
Japanese paper of good standing puts. 
it:— 


Korea is a straw hatched wooden 
house in an advanced state of dilapida- 
tion, tenanted by a man who takes so 
little interest in setting it in order and 
keeping it safe from suspicious char- 
acters, that his neighbors must con- 
stantly be on their guard against the 
possible danger of a conflagration. Ko- 
rea’s helplessness has reached a point 
where Japan can no longer hesitate to 
interfere with the internal affairs of 
the peninsula, and, if necessary, even 
to introduce radical changes in its po- 
litical organization. 


Japanese opinion is firm on the Kore- 
an policy, as may be seen from the 
following extracts. The first is from 
the Kokumim Shimbun, of Tokyo:— 


Japan’s aspiration and determination 
concerning Manchuria and Korea are 
fixed and unalterable. With regard to 
Manchuria we want to have its terri- 
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torial integrity maintained intact and 
its doors kept open. As for Korea, his- 
torical, strategical, commercial, and po- 
litical relations combine to leave us no 
choice but to preserve and advance our 
interests in that country. 
{ 
The other extracts are from the pen 
of the Hon. T. Nakahashi, a_ well- 


known politician:— 


It admits of no doubt that nothing 
is more urgent for Japan at the pres- 
ent time than to find and develop the 
resources of new districts beyond the 
sea, with a view to the increase and 
prosperity of her own race in the 
world. In fifty years or so the num- 
ber of the people will be nearly twice 
as large as it is now. The number has 
been increasing yearly by four or five 
hundred thousand. As the increase is 
made invariably in regular advance it 
may be safely inferred that in a few 
score years the Japanese people will 
number a hundred millions. 

Granted that the Japanese should in 
every possible way be encouraged to 
immigrate to same convenient foreign 
countries with a view to their future 
greatness, then Korea and Manchuria 
are the very places, and their next step 
should be to open and develop the 
means of communication with the pro- 
posed Colonies. 

By an expenditure of sixty million 
yen spread over twenty years, two or 
three millions of Japanese settlers 
could be sustained in Korea and Man- 
churia. However great may be the 
number of emigrants from Russia, that 
Power will find herself always outdone 
by Japan. 

Japan must work out her own great- 
ness, if necessary, in spite of her allies. 
Friendship is one thing, self-aggran- 
dizement another. Even at the risk of 
peace, her colonization policy must be 
earried out according to the plan she 
thinks best. Nota few collisions with 
the interests of the various nations 
may arise as a consequence of this 
struggle for existence. But each must 
carry out her respective international 
policy in spite of all obstacles. 


As a counterblast to these extreme 
Japanese views, the following quota- 
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tion from a lecture delivered in St. 
Petersburg by M. Levitoff, editor of 
the Port Arthur official paper, the Novi 
Krai, may be of value:— 


Japan needs territory for its quickly 
increasing population, and it has al- 
ready shifted the keystone of its pol- 
icy to Korea, until now the Straits of 
Korea have for Russia the importance 
of a “Yellow Bosphorus.” If this 
“Yellow Bosphorus” falls into the 
hands of either Great Britain or of 
Japan, then there will be an end to the 
importance of Vladivostock as a trad- 
ing port; but if Russia held the Straits 
of Korea, it would become the leading 
naval Power in the Far East. 


If this is the official view of the 
Korean question in Port Arthur, there 
would seem to be very little hope of 
any negotiations between Russia and 
Japan succeeding. Besides this, recent 
events have brought about in Japan a 
very great reluctance to trust any 
more paper conventions with Russia. 
The present Russian action in North- 
ern Korea being a case in point. This 
is so serious a question that it is worth 
going into in detail. In the autumn 
of 1896 a Russian merchant in Vladi- 
vostock, M. Bryner by name, obtained 
from the Korean Government the right 
of felling lumber and planting trees on 
the banks of the Yalu and Tiumen 
Rivers and on the Island of Ul-lyang, 
for twenty years. The concession was 
to be forfeited unless work was begun 
in five years. As the close of the pe- 
riod drew near, the Russian agent in 
Seoul applied for an extension of three 
years. At the time it was reported 
that this request had been refused, 
but now the Korean Government say 
that it was granted. As to the timber 
concession, nobody cares much about 
it; it is only the consequences which 
may plunge two nations into a war. 

The timber-felling concession does 
not contain any provision authorizing 
the Russians to seize and hold a large 
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and important piece of land without 
the previous consent of Korea. It pro- 
vides that workshops may be put up in 
the immediate vicinity of the forests, 
where the company is authorized to cut 
trees. But Yong-ampho is not in the 
neighborhood of any such forests. Any 
way, the timber-concession is between 
the Korean Gover: nent and a private 
individual, and therefore none of its 
provisions can be cited in justification 
of official undertakings by the Russian 
Government. 

This notwithstanding, in May, 1903, 
a small number of Russian troops 
crossed the Yalu and proceeded to 
Yong-ampho. Soon there were sixty 
Russians employing forty Chinese and 
eighty Koreans. When the Russians 
left Anting Hien, in Manchuria, they 
were in uniform, but stopped on a 
small island in mid-river and changed, 
so that they were able to enter Yong- 
ampho in private clothes. The Rus- 
sians bought here twelve acres in the 
name of two of their Korean em- 
ployees. Russia’s idea was to obtain 
for herself with regard to Yalu River 
the same commercial privileges as pos- 
sessed by Great Britain in the Yangtse- 
kiang Valley. 

The Korean view of the matter may 
be judged from the fact that on May 
15th the Korean Government sent an 
ultimatum to Russia, saying that un- 
less Russia made her subjects cease 
the works on which they were en- 
gaged at Yong-ampho, the friendship 
between Russia and Korea would be 
greatly impaired. The Russians took 
no notice, and ignored the request of 
the local governor to leave. 

In July it was reported that some of 
the Russians at Yong-ampho had 
brought their wives and children. The 
soldiers were wearing military uni- 
forms without badges, but many of 
them carried swords. Factory and 


other stone buildings were being con- 
structed. 


Also a stone embankment 
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along the Yalu for a distance of twen- 
ty-one miles. A light railway line was 
laid down for this purpose. 

Now the factory buildings are report- 
ed to be supplemented by a fort and 
munitions of war. The timber conces- 
sionnaires are also getting out of hand, 
as regards their original concession. 
This allows them only to work on the 
banks of the river, but they have ex- 
tended their operations to a distance 
of twenty-five miles from the river. 
They have also attacked the wood on 
the Paing-ma Mountain, which was ex- 
pressly excluded from the convention, 
since the Koreans hold the supersti- 
tion that the downfall of Korea is co- 
incidal with the fall of the last tree 
on that mountain. In this case the 
prophecy is very likely to be fulfilled. 

On 25tk August Mr. Hayashi, the 
Japanese Minister at Seoul, sent in to 
the Korean Government, an ultimatum 
on the subject of Yong-ampho. In 
this he informed them that should the 
Korean Government sign a lease with 
the Russian Government as desired, 
Japan would consider such an actas an 
unfriendly one and amounting to a 
violation of the Treaty between herself 
and Korea. In this event, Japan would 
consider all diplomatic relations be- 
tween the countries suspended, and 
would regard herself free to act for 
herself in her own interests on the as- 
sumption that the whole of the Korean 
territories had been opened to the 
world. 

Japan knows that resistance to the 
Russian system of gradual encroach- 
ment is most effectual when applied at 
the beginning. Therefore she demands 
of Korea the necessity of opening the 
Yalu port of Wiju. The answer can- 
not fail to reimpress her. The Court 
at Seoul replies that it would be de- 
lighted to do as Japan wishes, but Rus- 
sia objects! This is virtually a breach 
of the Nissi Rosen Treaty. 


Slowly, and apparently irresistibly, 
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the Russian advance has rolled over 
Asia towards the Pacific and the ice- 
free seas of China. An immense force, 
no less effective because not heralded 
by the drum and the cannon blast, it 
has succeeded in absorbing for the 
Russian Tsar the whole of Northern 
Asia. In Manchuria, the Western 
nations have proved as_ helpless 
at resisting as have the Mongol 
wanderers of Central Asia—the 
strength of the nation which knows 
its own mind for years’ before 
hand, and intelligently directs its ener- 
gy to the attainment of that end, has 
overridden any resistance presented by 
a collection of differing chancelleries. 
China, lying inertly, may in the long 
run overcome Russia by the very force 
of her inertia, but for the present this 
factor will avail nothing. Now, how- 
ever, Russia has come into contact 
with Japan, and it is certain that if 
Russia knows her own mind as to her 
future action, Japan is still more cer- 
tain of the programme of her actions 
in Asia. There has never been any 
secret as to what Japan’s views are 
with regard to Korea: the peninsula 
shall be independent, or it shall be 
Japanese. These views have been rec- 
ognized as well by Russia as by the 
other Powers, and it cannot be said 
that Russia, in running counter to 
these views of Korea, is falling un- 
aware into peril. From the highest to 
the lowest in Japan, the people hold 
one idea upon the Korean question— 
there is no division, no likelihood or 
possibility of discussion. The most 
conservative of Japanese statesmen 
have always declared that should Rus- 
sia attempt to interfere in Korea, war 
could be the only result. And if there 
is war now, it can only be because 
Russia has weighed the chances in 
the balance and chosen deliberately 
the dread arbitrament of the sword. 
There can be no placing of the respon- 
sibility upon Japan. Time and time 


again the Japanese statesmen have 
made treaties with Russia, only to find 
sooner or later these conventions vio- 
lated in deed, if not in word, and now 
they feel convinced that no written 
document will ever restrain the Rus- 
sians from attacking Korea, should it 
be thought by Russians expedient to 
do so. And if she seems too warlike 
in facing the question at the present 
moment, she feels, as one Japanese 
paper put it, that “when your adver- 
sary is standing before you with a 
drawn sword in his hand, prudence re- 
quires that you should draw yours be- 
fore addressing him on the subject in 
dispute.” 

To Japan, Korea is, as history shows, 
of vital importance asa nation. From 
it she draws much of her food supply, 
and in it she has interests far out- 
reaching those of any other nation. The 
blood of her soldiers has been shed to 
preserve its independence, and Japan 
looks to Korea to supply her with ter- 
ritory whereon the _ ever-increasing 
population of her own islands may find 
an outlet. All these things combined 
make the Korean question a vital one, 
and not merely a question of policy to 
Japan. Besides these considerations, 
no nation could regard with equanim- 
ity the prospect of an easily fortified 
peninsula, lying almost within stone’s 
throw of her shores, being absorbed by 
a powerful and ever-advancing na- 
tion. 

To Japan, Korea is a question of life 
and death; what is it to Russia? To 
Russia this country of Korea repre- 
sents the rounding off of the Asiatic 
Empire, conquered by diplomacy, and 
the holding of the line of sea-communi- 
cation between Port Arthur and Vladi- 
vostock, for with Japan on the one side 
of the Korean straits, Russia feels that 
itwould be far better to_hold the Korean 
coast as England holds Gibraltar. Un- 
able to do more than merely dot Si- 
beria with settlers, Russia can have no 
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use for Korea as an outlet to her popu- 
lation. 

Russia has no commercial interests 
in Korea; she has certain concessions, 
more the result of diplomatic clever- 
ness on the part of her agents than of 
industrial or trade necessity, but, be- 
sides these, those responsible for the 
representation of the Russian Foreign 
Office in Seoul have generally the un- 
enviable task of making bricks of pol- 
icy without the straw of interests. 

By no possible argument can it be 
proved that Korea is vital to Russian 
existence. It might be a convenience 
to her to own the peninsula, but be- 
yond that it would be hard to find a 
valid excuse for Russia’s aggressive 
policy. 

A great stir was recently produced 
in Japan by the publication of a memo- 
rial by seven University Professors. 
Although this memorial is extremely 
Chauvinistic in tone, it commanded so 
much attention that one or two ex- 
tracts may not be out of place. / 

“Some are of opinion that it is the 
Kingdom of Korea that Japan should 
do all in her power to prevent from 
being brought under the influence of 
any other nation whatever. That is 
true. But it is to be kept in mind 
that before the independence of Korea 
can be permanently secured, steps must 
be taken to get Russia out of Man- 
churia. Besides this, between Korea 
and Manchuria, as the centre of com- 
plicated diplomatic affairs, there is a 
wide difference. To all appearance, 
Russia wishes to put the centre in the 
former country, since by so doing she 
ean enjoy the benefit of being consid- 
ered fair in keeping the latter under 
her sway. Hence the vital importance 
of ever keeping in view the integrity 
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of Manchuria, and of referring to it 
the solution of all the existing ques- 
tions concerning the welfare of the 
Far East. If Korea be made the cen- 
tre of the dispute, it, as well as Man- 
churia, will be lost in case Russia will 
get the better of Japan. In short, the 
Manchurian question has nothing to do 
with the Korean interest, so far as the 
aggrandizement of Japan is concerned; 
it must be solved independently. It 
would really be a great loss to Japan 
if, in order to gain a little nominal 
and unreal advantage in Manchuria, 
her rights in Korea should be limited 
to any considerable extent.” 

The Japanese recognize fully that, 
should Russia wish to invade Korea, 
the possession of a port on the Korean 
bank of the Yalu will not be of vital 
assistance to them, since the Yalu is 
easily crossed; but it is a principle that 
is at stake and that principle the vital 
one of the independence of Korea. 

For this Japan stands, and the ques- 
tion of Manchuria is as nothing to her 
compared with the question of Korea. 
Japanese statesmen realize that when 
a nation has spilt blood and money 
in the conquest of a province, there the 
conquerors are likely to remain, and so 
they do not expect that Russia will 
evacuate Manchuria. What they want 
is that the thousands of Japanese set- 
tlers in Manchuria shall have fair 
play, and that there shall be the open 
door. Japan would never fight Rus- 
sia over Manchuria alone; that idea 
may be dismissed at once from any 
calculations. But the chances of a war 
over Korea have never been proble- 
matical, and its advent cannot, there- 
fore, be regarded so much as a sur- 
prise. 

Alfred Stead. 
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A PERILOUS RIDE. 


Frampton was a forest officer in In- 
dia. He was a great friend of mine, 
and often asked me out for a few days’ 
shooting, if his camp was anywhere 
within reach, and in a country where 
game was abundant. One cold weather 
he was camping in the Dun (pro- 
nounced Doon), combining sport with 
survey work, and I was spending a 
week with him. The Dun, or Dehra 
Dun as it is generally called, is one of 
the best known and most beautiful 
valleys in the whole of Northern India. 
It is some fifty or sixty miles in length 
by about fifteen or twenty in breadth: 
bounded on the north by the mighty 
Himalaya ranges, on the south by the 
lovely Sewalik hills, on the west by 
the river Jumna, and on the east by 
the sacred Ganges. It is traversed, be- 
sides, by numerous lesser streams, is- 
suing from the mountains, and in many 
parts is covered with dense grass- 
jungle and heavy forest. It can be 
well believed that such a country must 
be a veritable paradise for game of 
every description, and such, indeed, 
was once the case. But partly be- 
cause it has been so constantly shot 
over, and partly because advancing 
civilization, represented by settlers, 
tea-planters, roads and railways, has 
caused much of the land to be drained 
and cleared, the “bags” are not to be 
made now that were formerly com- 
mon in this happy valley. Still even 
now excellent sport is to be had. Ele- 
phants still are found in the more re- 
mote covers. They are, however, strictly 
preserved. Tigers are still to be en- 
countered; and the Dun tigers are 
fierce and famous fighters, as this nar- 
rative will show. The lordly sambhur 


and the beautiful cheetul stag still fre- 
quent the forest glades and the breezy 


slopes of the Sewalik hills, while smal- 
ler game of every kind yet abounds. 
Hence a chance for a shoot in the Dun 
is still gladly accepted when it comes, 
and hence it was with the pleasantest 
anticipations that one bright Febru- 
ary afternoon I rode into Frampton’s 
camp, pitched in the shelter of a man- 
go-grove on the banks of the Sooswa 
river. 

These forest officers do know how to 
make themselves comfortable in camp. 
No scrambling about in 80-lb. tents, as 
we poor soldiers do. No rousing at 
awful hours in the morning, long be- 
fore daylight, to make dreary, dusty 
marches, as we have to. Their camps 


are picturesquely laid out in shady 
dells, by babbling streams. Their 


tents, ample as to size, various in de- 
sign, and many in number, fleck the 
green forest with their spotless white, 
as they nestle under some ancient tree, 
amid whose spreading branches queru- 
lous doves and timid green pigeons coo 
their amorous plaints, and the gray 
squirrels chase each other up and 
down the gnarled and twisted limbs; 
while flocks of shrieking parrots dart 
in and out unceasingly, like hungry 
passengers trying to snatch a hasty 
mouthful at a crowded buffet, and 
afraid of getting left unless they hurry. 
Let us peep inside the tents and see 
how they are occupied. Begin with 
this big “Swiss cottage.” A curtain 
across the centre divides it into two 
rooms. In one a table is laid for din- 
ner. No roughing it here. Observe 
the spotless nappery, the bright silver, 
the shaded lamps, and the beautiful 
flowers fresh from the dewy jungle. 
Pass through the curtain. Here is a 
drawing-room comfortable even to lux- 
uriousness. Soft carpets, easy-chairs, 
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tea-tables, books and flowers and 
lights; and, yes—a lady’s work-basket! 
Ah, that accounts, then, for all this 
refinement and coziness. Mrs. Framp- 
ton is in camp with her husband. He 
does not always tour in this Sybarite 
style; but if his wife accompanies him, 
as she often does, then he travels en 
grand seigneur. A little way off are 
the sleeping-tents, each with a dress- 
ing-room and bathroom attached. In 
another direction there is the big 
square office tent in which Frampton 
and his native clerks transact their 
business. During the daytime there is 
always squatting outside it a circle of 
patient villagers, who have come in— 
many of them long distances—to see 
the Sahib: some with complaints, some 
with news and reports, some simply to 
pay their respects to the great man; a 
few perhaps because they are in 
trouble, charged with trespass, theft, 
or assaulting a forest ranger. Framp- 
ton will have a busy time to-morrow. 
Away to the right, our horses are pick- 
eted, and a little beyond them some 
elephants, eight or nine, borrowed 
from neighboring landlords. But one 
of them is Frampton’s own property. 
Piyari, “the Beloved,” is a female, 
shapely, swift, and staunch. Many a 
time has she stood like a rock before 
the charge of an infuriated roaring 
tiger, confident in the unerring marks- 
manship of her master in the howdah 
on her back. Her mahout, or driver, 
old Ali Khan, has been with her as 
long aS any one can remember, and 
under his guidance she has never 
flinched from any danger, and displays 
an intelligence almost human. The 
old man loves her with devotion, and 
always rewards her at the end of a 
long day with toothsome balls of 
brown sugar and flour, and sticks of 
juicy sugar-cane. He is pleased and 
proud that we should admire and 
praise his “Beloved” one, and is ready 
to tell us many instances of her prow- 


ess in the field. But the shades of 
night are descending. We must get 
ready for dinner, a repast as well 
cooked and as daintily served by the 
well-trained servants as if we were 
comfortably housed in cantonments, 
instead of encamped in the heart of 
an Indian jungle. After dinner we all 
three sit outside in easy-chairs under a 
shamiana—a great awning upheld by 
four poles at the corners; and while 
Frampton and I smoke our pipes, we 
all talk of many matters, but chiefly of 
the jungles and sport. Frampton is go- 
ing to be busy in camp all day to-mor- 
row with office-work, but he suggests 
that I go out after breakfast on Pi- 
yari with the rest of the elephants 
to beat, and shoot the grass covers to 
the west of the camp. There is not 
likely to be any big game in that di- 
rection, but there will be heaps of part- 
ridges, and pig and hog-deer, and very 
likely cheetul, so I ought to get fair 
sport. Mrs Frampton says she will 
come too, and bring her camera, and 
lunch, and make a regular picnic of it. 
She often goes with her husband in 
his howdah, and is not at all a ner- 
vous woman, so I am delighted that 
she should accompany me, and the 
details of our excursion are soon settled. 
The head shikari and old Ali Khan 
are called up. Orders for the morrow 
are explained to them, and soon after 
we all turn in. 

The next morning about ten o'clock, 
after a good breakfast, we make a 
start. I am on Piyari; Mrs. Frampton 
is with me, in the back seat of the 
howdah. The rest of the elephants 
have merely pads on their backs. Old 
Ali Khan is stopping in camp, his son, 
Ahmed Khan, a boy of fourteen or fif- 
teen, taking his place on Piyari’s neck, 
and acting as mahout for the day. 
The old man says he was ill in the 
night, and as we are only going to 
shoot small game,—black partridges, 
hog-deer and pig,—he wants to take a 
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day off. His son is quite as competent 
to manage Piyari as he is. Frampton 
makes no objection, so all being ready, 
we file out of camp, and he waves us 
“Good-bye,” and sits down to his 
work. 

About three miles from camp we get 
into a likely looking bit of grass, so I 
form the elephants into line, four on 
each side of Piyari, and we move slow- 
ly through it. Partridge and jungle- 
fowl begin to get up, and two or three 
brace are picked up before we have 
gone very far. Then the boy, Ahmed 
Khan, points with outstretched finger 
where the moving grass shows that 
some animal is passing swiftly through 
it, and says softly, “Dekho, sahib! jan- 
war!’ (See, sir! an animal!) I im- 
agine it is a hog-deer, though I see no 
horns. I put down my gun and take 
up my rifle, and just for a second 
eatching glimpse of something yellow- 
ish barely forty yards away, I pitch up 
the weapon and fire. To my amaze- 
ment, the shot is answered by a loud 
roar of rage and pain, and a huge tiger 
bounds forward, showing himself 
clearly as he springs through the grass. 
I give him the second barrel on the 
instant, but miss him in style, and 
with fierce coughing growls he disap- 
pears into some heavy cover some dis- 
tance ahead. 

Mrs. Frampton is the first to speak. 
“Oh, what luck!” she says. “Won't 
George be disgusted that he wasn’t 
with us? Wasn’t he a beauty?” “He 
was indeed,” I answer; “but we have 
not got him yet!” “No, but we soon 
will have him,” she replies. ‘He was 
badly hit by that first shot of yours, 
and we can soon beat him out of that 
grass.” That’s true; but as soon as 
the first excitement has a little sub- 
sided, I reflect that, plucky as Mrs. 
Frampton is,—I did not know till later 
how plucky,—I would rather she was 
not in my howdah while we are 
beating up a wounded tiger. And then 
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how about the boy, Ahmed Khan? Is 
he to be trusted? Driving for hares 
and partridges is one thing; beating up 
a wounded tiger is another. So we 
hold a council of war. Ahmed Khan 
is very indignant that we should sup- 
pose for a moment that he is not to be 
trusted. The other mahouts support 
him. They know what a liberal dis- 
tribution of bakshish will follow the 
death of a tiger. Mrs. Frampton is 
urgent in her implorings that we 
should follow up the animal at once; 
so I, as anxious as she is to take the 
splendid chance thrown in our way, 
and not dreaming that an accident is 
possible, give my consent. The line of 
elephants is reformed, and cautioning 
every one, particularly the boy, Ahmed 
Khan, to be steady, we move forward. 
It does not take us many minutes to 
reach the spot where we have last seen 
the tiger. Hardly have we entered the 
grass at this point when with a wough! 
wough!! wough!!! he charges straight 
at Piyari. Iam using a light .450 ex- 
press rifle, and I hit bim with the first 
barrel, fair and square in the chest, 
but it does not stop him. And then, 
before I can fire again, an awful thing 
happens. Ahmed Khan loses his head 
and turns Piyari round! The next in- 
stant, with a blood-curdling roar, the 
tiger makes a desperate spring, and 
lands on the elephant’s back, just be- 
hind the howdah. Trumpeting shrilly 
with fear and pain (for she feels his 
sharp claws), and curling her trunk 
high over her head, Piyari, the hitherto 
invincible and fearless one, bolts! 
Reader, have you ever been on a 
runaway elephant? It is an experi- 
ence, I promise you, and makes you 
think of things! For the time being, 
the huge beast, ordinarily so docile and 
tractable, is absolutely bereft of its 
senses, and amenable to no persuasion 
or authority. It rushes blindly across 
country, smashing or trampling down 
whatever it may encounter. If its 
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mad career takes it through forest, the 
danger is really great, as the howdah 
and its occupants are pretty sure to be 
swept into space by overhanging 
branches. Fortunately, here we were 
in grass jungle. There were very few 
trees about. But the mere jolting and 
pitching caused by the unwieldy ani- 
mal’s terrified flight made it very diffi- 
cult to avoid being flung out of the 
howdah. Mrs. Frampton was safe 
enough for the moment as far as the 
tiger was concerned, for it was all the 
brute could do to hold on himself dur- 
ing this wild ride; but I was in terror 
lest she should be thrown out. I called 
out to her encouragingly to “Hold 
tight!” She answered bravely, “I’m 
all right. Don’t mind me!” but had 
hardly spoken when, with a sickening 
lurch, the howdah swung over to an 
angle of 45°, and, with a gasping little 
shriek, out she went! Almost imme- 
diately afterwards, the tiger, unable 
any longer to maintain his precarious 
hold, dropped off too! And still Piyari 
urged her headlong course! My feel- 
ings at this moment may be imagined, 
but cannot be described. It was only 
by a supreme effort that I had saved 
myself when the howdah lurched, and 
now I was clinging on with both hands 
like a drowning mariner to a hen-coop. 
What had happened to Mrs. Framp- 
ton? Was she maimed or killed by the 
fall? or—horrible thought!—attacked 
and mangled by the tiger? I was 
frantic as I thought of these things, 
and felt how utterly helpless I was to 
move to her aid. In vain did Ahmed 
Khan beat Piyari on the head with the 
heavy iron ankus (goad) and command 
her to stop. He might as well have 
whacked the side of an iron-clad with 
a drum-stick, and ordered the wind to 
cease from blowing! Still, even a 
frightened elephant cannot keep run- 
ning forever, and by the time we had 
covered another mile, over desperately 
bad ground, she slowed down to a 


walk, and at last we stopped her. I 
was prepared to be very angry with 
Ahmed Khan, but the poor boy was 
so ashamed and distressed that I could 
not say much. Besides, to seek Mrs. 
Frampton, and ascertain her fate, must 
be our first care. We made Piyari 
sit down, and I looked in despair at 
the state of the howdah. It ordinarily 
takes four men to put a howdah on an 
elephant and to girth it up properly. 
How could we two do it by ourselves? 
But it had to be done, and at last by 
dint of stupendous exertions the feat 
was accomplished. My gun, and 
binoculars, and bag of cartridges, &c., 
had all gone overboard during our ex- 
citing flight; but I had managed 
through it all to save my rifle, and 
most fortunately I had a few rifle-cart- 
ridges in the pocket of my shooting- 
coat. So all being in readiness, we 
retraced our steps, consumed with an 
anxiety indescribable, and fearing the 
worst. Imagine, then, my relief and 
thankfulness, when, as we neared the 
spot where the catastrophe had oc- 
curred, I espied Mrs. Frampton mak- 
ing her way towards us as quickly as 
she could, apparently quite unhurt. It 
was not long before I had her once 
more safe in the howdah. I could 
hardly believe that she was not even 
scratched, or bruised! The long grass 
had broken her fall, she said; and as 
for the tiger—‘Do you know he fell 
quite close to me, and wasn’t I fright- 
ened? But I lay quite still: I hardly 
dared to breathe; and he is wounded, 
you know, very badly: I saw a lot of 
blood on him, on his chest, and drop- 
ping from his mouth” (hit through the 
lungs, thought I); “and he was pretty 
sick, too, with his ride and his fall; so 
he just stared about in a dazed kind of 
way, and then, thank goodness, went 
slowly off in another direction away 
from me; and when I had given him 
time to get well away, I got up and 
ran—didn’t I run just? And here I am, 
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and there’s the tiger: I know exactly 
where; and now let us go and get 
him.” 

Well, did I not say she was a plucky 
woman? She insisted that we could not 
go home now without that tiger, and 
that Piyari and Ahmed Khan must be 
given a chance to retrieve their tar- 
nished reputations. By this time the 
pad-elephants had all joined us, so, 
hardening my heart, we re-formed line, 
and once more advanced into action. 
Needless to say, we found our friend 
“at home,” and though he was desper- 
ately wounded, he came at us at once 
as fiercely as_ before. But Ahmed 
Khan kept cool this time, and Piyari 
stood firm, so I stopped the charge 
with my first barrel easily, and laid 
the great striped cat low with my sec- 
ond, 

Then we felt very joyful indeed, and 
refreshed ourselves with cooling drinks 
and sandwiches, while, with much 
shouting and gesticulation, our late foe, 
beautiful still in death, was hoisted on 
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to one of the pad-elephants. Then, 
feeling we had had excitement enough 
for one day, we returned to camp, and 
related our adventures. Frampton did 
not say much, but he realized, as in- 
deed we all did, that a great danger 
had been happily come through. Poor 
old Ali Khan was terribly distressed 
when he heard how the accident had 
happened. I think he would have se- 
verely chastised his son unless we had 
interceded for him, and he sat up half 
the night bathing Piyari’s wounds, 
talking to her, caressing her, and feed- 
ing her with sugar-cane and other dain- 
ties. And we, nous autres, how we 
talked that evening over the walnuts 
and the wine! How we dwelt on our 
“most disastrous chances, moving ac- 
cidents and hairbreadth ’scapes!” How 
we killed that tiger over and over 
again! And how we. toasted Mrs. 
Frampton, and congratulated her on 
coming so splendidly out of her peril- 
ous ride! 
Pilgrim. 





CHARLES 


Let it be granted of any given writer 
that his prose style is as bad as possi- 
ble. Let it be granted that his senti- 
mental passages are nauseating; that 
he did not understand women, that his 
would-be fine writing is absurd, and 
that his melodrama too often makes us 
yawn, There would not be much left 
of the reputation of an ordinary writer 
after postulates as numerous and as 
damaging as these had been granted. 

Nevertheless, we may say all this of 
Charles Dickens and yet leave his repu- 
tation unharmed. Clearly, if lovers of 
Charles Dickens can afford to allow 
their idol to be stripped of all that 
makes the fame of smaller men, 


DICKENS. 


Charles Dickens is greater than most. 
Lovers of Dickens the world over find 
in their worship a veritable freemason- 
ry of mirth. Care drops from our 
shoulders and anxiety from our brows 
when we remind each other that Mrs. 
Nickleby decided to call Smike “Mr. 
Slammons.” In moments of depres- 
sion, and even of misery, life becomes 
less wearisome when we murmur: 
“The Baron Sampsono Brasso and his 
fair sister are (you tell me) at the 
Play? Ha! ‘tis well, Marchioness! 
but no matter. Some wine there, ho!” 
Delightedly we cap passages; and 
while listening with joy to some rem- 
iniscence of the Fat Boy. we await the 
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moment when we can slip in, “If the 
law says that, the law is a ass.” 

To say that Dickens is popular is a 
good deal less than complimentary. 
Rather we should define his position 
as that of a man whose words are 
household words, and whose creations 
are part of the English language, and 
no inconsiderable part of the mental 
inheritance of the race. Probably, at 
the present moment, he is not a popu- 
lar writer, and that much is to his 
credit. If, however, we look abroad 
and seek for the writer whom readers 
of other nations appreciate as typically 
English, it is always Dickens whose 
name is to the fore. Gratifying though 
this may be as a tribute to the man’s 
greatness, it is also, perhaps, a little 
mortifying when we learn on what 
grounds the world has decided to re- 
gard Charles Dickens as the typical 
English prose-writer. But, if mortify- 
ing, it is again instructive. 

Let us consider. In the early days 
of the Daily Graphic that enterprising 
journal published an illustration of its 
own correspondent interviewing M. 
Jules Claretie on the question of a 
possible British Academy. The Daily 
Graphic emissary, in the correct over- 
coat of the period (a kind of revived 
and modified Inverness cape), is stand- 
ing in front of a table behind which 
M. Jules Claretie, also standing, is 
dealing with the different literary 
methods of England and France. He 
cites Dickens and inquires, convincing- 
ly:—“Pouvez-vous imaginer Dickens 
Académicien?” Well, no, we cannot; 
and while we spend half a minute in 
wondering why so eminent an author- 
ity as M. Jules Claretie should have 
overlooked the long roll of Englishmen 
whose presence would have adorned 
and illuminated the Academy of 
France in its most illustrious moments, 
we yet rejoice that at least one Eng- 
lishman should have overcome the 
insularity of the Continent and found 


his way to the hearts of Frenchmen. 
Instinctively we say ‘‘to the hearts of 
Frenchmen;” he leaves their intelli- 
gence untouched, as indeed is not won- 
derful. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the 
admiration of Charles Dickens cher- 
ished by citizens of the United States. 
We all remember what Bret Harte 
rhymed of the rough man of the West 
who loved to hear what the master 
wrote of Little Nell; and although we 
must needs admit that the weakest 
part of Dickens’s work was that which 
most readily found its way to the hearts 
of Western miners, yet, nevertheless, 
there is the patent fact that there is 
something in’ the work of Dickens 
which is not to be disregarded. 

Yet one more reminder of the wide 
borders of Dickens’s empire, and then 
let us find our way, if we can, to the 
heart of this mystery. We have been 
often reminded that Gaboriau was the 
favorite reading of the late Prince Bis- 
marck. More recently we have learnt 
that Moltke solaced the leisure of his 
declining years with passages from 
Dickens; it must be admitted that the 
taste of the great soldier was at least 
as sound as that of the Iron Chancel- 
lor. 

What quality, then, in Charles Dick- 
ens—in whom his most ardent admir- 
ers admitted faults, many and grave— 
commended our Englishman to men so 
diverse? Surely it was his abounding 
love of his kind. If the inspiration of 
Thackeray was mockery, the inspira- 
tion of Dickens was love. To say that 
is not to say the last word. When the 
late Mr. Matthew Arnold somewhat 
econdescendingly remarked that to 
France much must be pardoned be- 
cause she loved much, the late Sir 
James Stephen commented that it was 
precisely France’s way of loving man- 
kind that most irritated him. He did 
not use the expression that I am about 
to employ; but his comments clearly 
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pointed to the conclusion that, if love 
is a great and admirable fact, there is 
a certain parody of love called gush, 
which is neither great nor admirable. 

Here we have, perhaps, the strength 
and weakness of Charles Dickens ex- 
plained. His love of mankind, tremen- 
dous driving force as it was, invested 
his creations with a vitality unparal- 
leled in fiction; it also drove him into 
writing passages that make us feel 
positively ill. 

For example, towards the close of 
Dombey and Son it is Florence Dombey 
who speaks; she is about to address 
Walter Gay. 


She sat looking at him for a mo- 
ment, then timidly put her trembling 
hand in his. 

“If you will take me for your wife, 
Walter, I will love you dearly. If you 
will let me go with you, Walter, I will 
go to the world’s end without fear. I 
can give up nothing for you, I have 
nothing to resign, and no one to for- 
sake; but all my love and life shall be 
devoted to you, and with my last 
breath I will breathe your name to God 
if I have sense and memory left.” He 
caught her to his heart, and laid her 
cheek against his own, and now, no 
more repulsed, no more forlorn, she 
wept indeed, upon the breast of her 
dear lover. 

Blessed Sunday bells, ringing so tran- 
quilly in their entranced and happy 
ears! Blessed Sunday peace and quiet, 
harmonizing with the calmness in their 
souls, and making holy air areund 
them! Blessed twilight stealing on, 
and shading her so soothingly and 
gravely, as she falls asleep, like a 
hushed child, upon the bosom she has 
clung to. 

Oh! load of love and trustfulness that 
lies so lightly there! Ay, look down 
on the closed eyes, Walter, with a 
proudly tender gaze; for in all the 
wide, wide world they seek but thee 
new—only thee! 


Words fail one to do justice to a pas- 
sage like this. Fortunately another 
passage from the master’s pen may be 


cited to save the situation. “And 
what did Lord Nobley say to that?” 
“Why! he didn’t know what to say. 
Damme, sir, if he wasn’t as mute as a 
poker!” 

A certain proportion of this revolting 
gush could not be avoided in the years 
through which Dickens labored. It is 
to be found in full blast in the ballad 
She Wore a Wreath of Roses, and still 
more in the concluding blare of The 
Three Fishers. Even so fastidious an 
artist as Tennyson could not altogether 
keep clear of it; “The stentorian mar- 
tyr of Locksley Hall” is a woeful per- 
son. The “nice” women are made im- 
possibly slow by reason of the over- 
powering sentimentality which he 
deemed inseparable from virtue, and 
once or twice he came perilously near 
to drivelling. When he writes, “Ho, 
Betty! my gruel and my slippers! And 
go, ye frisky merry little souls! and 
dance, and have your merry little sup- 
per of cake and ale!” or again, “God 
bless you, honest William!—Farewell, 
dear Amelia, grow green again, tender 
little parasite, round the rugged old 
oak to which you cling!” we are re- 
lieved to find that these are in each 
case the concluding words of the chap- 
ter. Daudet, in his most sentimental 
moments, knew how to restrain him- 
self. “Je me sens au coeur l’amour de 
Dickens pour les disgraciés et les pau- 
vres,” he wrote of himself, “méme en 
un temps ot je ne l’avais pas lu.” It 
is not unfair to even him with Dick- 
ens for many reasons. Probably Jack 
is even more sentimental than Oliver 
Twist, though it is harder to read, be- 
cause the story is not relieved by any 
such tremendous creations as Sikes 
and Fagin. The instinctive taste of a 
Frenchman saved Daudet from actual- 
ly maundering in the manner of Dick- 
ens, just as the remorselessly critical 
attitude of Thackeray towards every- 
body and everything (including his own 
style) prevented him from doing more 
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than treat himself occasionally to a 
short outburst of drivel; which, for the 
rest, was in the air and could hardly 
be avoided. Now Dickens was devoid 
of taste, and had none of the academic 
fastidiousness of Thackeray. Conse- 
quently there was nothing to check the 
riot of gush which he found so con- 
genial an indulgence. Thackeray, as 
we know, liked everybody to be alike. 
“If he saw ‘a celebrity’ with a turn- 
down collar (now so general), a mous- 


tache and a beard (now worn by haf? 


the population), he set him down as an 
ass. He liked nothing out of the way 
—either in manner, dress, or style.” 
Dickens liked contrasts, in particular 
he liked oddities. Dickens would never 
have called a man an ass for dressing 
differently from himself. If there was 
anything characteristic, or funny, 
about a man’s dress, he would note it 
carefully, but he was too fond of his 
fellow-creatures to abuse them. He 
loved them as much for their weak- 
nesses, their eccentricities, their faults, 
perhaps, as for any other qualities. It 
is to his careful and affectionate study 
of men that we owe the memory of Mr. 
Bailey’s tops. Who can ever think of 
Montague Tigg without recalling the 
shabby gentility of his early days, or 
the costly flamboyance of his fraudu- 
lent prosperity? We cannot think of 
Mr. Pecksniff without his wonderful 
collars, or gf Mrs. Gamp without her 
terrific bonnet, or of Mr. Pickwick 
without his spectacles. Dickens has 
a place in the world of art, all un- 
trained though he was, and in spite of 
M. Claretie’s denunciation of the un- 
academic nature of his work. His 
method had great successes and equal- 
ly great failures. In Dombey and Son, 
for example, Walter is a failure, Flor- 
ence is a failure, the Dombeys father 
and son are both failures, Carker is a 


1 “Recollections of Thackeray,”’ by his cous- 
in, Richard Bedingfield, 
zine,” vol. ii, N.S. p. 113. 
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failure, and Edith Dombey is the most 
striking failure of all. Why his meth- 
od should fail in some dirgctions, and 
secure him immortal success in others, 
is not so easy to say. It is not a ques- 
tion of his understanding men and not 
understanding women; for Carker and 
Dombey are just as great failures as 
Edith and Florence. Perhaps the im- 
mortal Joey B. in the same book may 
help us to understand. 


“Dombey,” said the Major, “I’m glad 
to see you. I’m proud to see you. 
There are not many men in Europe to 
whom J. Bagstock would say that—for 
Josh is blunt, sir; it’s his nature—but 
Joey B. is proud to see you, Dombey.” 

“Major,” returned Mr. Dombey, “‘you 
are very obliging.” “No, sir,” said the 
Major, “devil a bit. That’s not my 
character. If that had been Joe’s char- 
acter, Joe might have been by this 
time Lieutenant-General Sir Joseph 
Bagstock, K.C.B.” and so on. 


Or again: 


“Dombey,” said the Major with ap- 
propriate action, “that is the hand of 
Joseph Bagstock, of plain old Joey B. 
sir, if you like that better! That is the 
hand of which His Royal Highness, 
the late Duke of York did me the hon- 
or to observe, sir, to his Royal High- 
ness the late Duke of Kent, that it was 
the hand of Josh; a rough and tough 
and possibly an up-to-snuff old vaga- 
bond.” 


Here is a man with an oddity: the 
kind of man that Dickens loved and 
Thackeray loathed, and the conse- 
quence of Dickens’s study of Majo: 
Bagstock is that millions of people who 
probably could not tell you in what 
book the Major was to be found can 
always remember that “Joey B., ‘sir, 
was tough and devilish sly.” 

The extreme care with which Dick- 
ens observed odd and eccentric people 
found its affinity in Cruickshank’s or 
Phiz’s distorted presentments of hu- 
manity; and because these men illus- 
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trated (more or less successfully) much 
of Dickens’s work, we have grown ac- 
customed to bracket the three men as 
brother artists. Now Browne and 
Cruikshank were caricaturists; there- 
fore Charles Dickens was a caricaturist. 
Let us consider how far that conclusion 
is fair. Phiz did no harm by drawing 
Mulberry Hawk and Frederick Veri- 
sopht, because those distinguished men 
about town were themselves nothing 
but caricatures, and the _ illustration 
exactly suited them. Also Phiz was 
successful with Squeers and Quilp, and 
people who were naturally deformed. 
But it is not through Phiz that we 
remember what Tom Pinch looked like, 
or Montague Tigg or Pecksniff or 
Sairey Gamp. it is true that the 
weakest part of Dickens’s work found 
adequate interpreters in Cruikshank 
and Phiz; but Fred Barnard, a con- 
siderable artist, had to be enlisted for 
the more vital types. To a certain 
extent Dickens was undoubtedly a 
earicaturist; but most of his work is 
better than caricature. He had little 
or no sense of beauty; and when we 
seek in the world of painting for some 
brother artist whose name may be ex- 
perimentally bracketed with that of 
Charles Dickens, we instinctively think 
of the Dutchmen. 

That is all very well so far as it goes, 
but we ought to remember the vulgar- 
ity of much of Jan Steen, and Ostade, 
and Teniers, and the grossness of 
which even greater men could be ¢a- 
pable. Dickens had none of this, and 
while we can hardly venture to place 
him with Rembrandt, we must cordial- 
ly admit that he was superior to all 
but the first-rate Dutchmen. 

That helps us. If he had no sense 
of beauty, and no more of taste than 
saved him from grossness, if his ideal- 
izations are unconvincing, at least his 
naturalism is unrivalled. As an ex- 
ample of the failure of his idealiza- 
tions let us recall Turner’s Rain, Steam 
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and Speed on the G. W. R., and then con- 
template the following passage: 


Away with a shriek, and a roar, and 
a rattle, from the town, burrowing 
among the dwellings of men and mak- 
ing the streets hum, flashing out into 
the meadows for a moment, mining in 
through the damp earth, burrowing on 
in darkness and heavy air, bursting out 
again into the sunny day so bright and 
wide; away with a shriek, and a roar, 
and a rattle, through the fields, through 
the woods, through the corn, through 
the hay. through the chalk, through 
the mould, through the clay, through 
the rock, among objects close at hand 
and almost in the grasp, ever flying 
from the traveller, and a deceitful dis- 
tance ever moving slowly with him; 
like as in the track of the remorseless 
monster, Death! 


There is a great deal more of this 
exclamatory prose: perhaps four times 
as much again as the passage above 
cited. It is clear that Dickens himself 
watched the railway train—a new thing 
when he wrote—with the most intense 
delight. It is also clear that he gives 
us not the faintest impression of the 
Romance of the Railway. An enu- 
meration of the component parts of the 
engine would be equally effective. Yet 
the runaway train at the end of the 
Débacle shows how tremendous can be 
the impression conveyed by a skilful 
artist (and Zola could be a consummate 
artist when he chose) in prose, with no 
more interesting subject than an ex- 
press train. 

Dickens was very fond of passages 
like this, and they passed in his day 
for fine writing. There is the passage 
describing Mr. Carker’s return to Eng- 
land after his ridiculous elopement 
with Mrs. Dombey, a passage in which 
he commences twenty-eight out of thir- 
ty-two consecutive (and unfinished) 
sentences with the word “Of.” There 


is, also, the famous passage in Martin 
Chuzzlewit, describing a ship at sea, 
which used to be set as an example 
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of English prose in boys’ books of elo- 
cution, and which was surely as tire- 
some a piece of writing as one would 
care to encounter. In all these cases 
there are the elements of good writing: 
an intense interest in his subject and 
fluency of language. Art alone is lack- 
ing. Alike in sentiment and in rhap- 
sody, “‘what not to say” is what Dick- 
ens never learnt. Indeed there was 
very little temptation to subject him- 
self to the painful process of discipline 
which every writer must undergo if he 
would achieve success in style. The 
public would buy any sentence that 
Dickens chose to sign; why then should 
he not write as fast as his pen would 
travel? He was as great a sinner, in 
this respect, as Lytton himself; only, 
being exclusively a man of letters, he 
put more soul into his work than Lyt- 
ton, and much of it lives. Even in 
Dombey and Son we have Captain Cut- 
tle, whose “Stand by!” after the lapse 
of fifty years is still a household word. 
We have “Joey B.” who may or may 
not be a caricature, but who is so ex- 
ceedingly funny that people will not 
let him die. These are for all the world; 
there remain in the second rank of 
the characters of Dombey and Son a few 
more whom Dickens-lovers remember 
fondly, though the world has forgotten 
them. One of these is Paul the child, 
who has vitality, and whose affection 
for his sister survived in the distress- 
ing duet, What are the Wild Waves Say- 
ing? We were liable to be treated to 
this melancholy performance in out-of- 
the-way drawing-rooms as recently as 
twenty years ago. But by now even 
Dickens-lovers have agreed to love 
Paul for his relations with people like 
Mrs. Pipchin; with anybody, in fact, 
except his tedious sister. Another is 
Cousin Feenix, who is overlooked 
when it is too confidently said that 
Dickens could not draw a gentleman. 
Cousin Feenix is amusing and well- 
bred. He is also interesting because 
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it is really impossible to say whether 
Dickens intended us to laugh at him or 
not. There is that touch of great- 
ness about Dickens’s treatment of his 
many characters; we do not see Charles 
Dickens for ever at their elbows pull- 
ing the wires to make his puppets 
move—each has its individuality. 


“Dombey,” says Cousin Feenix, 
“upon my soul, [I am very much 
shocked to see you on such a melan- 
choly occasion. My poor aunt! She 
was a devilish lively woman.” 

Mr. Dombey replies: “Very much so.” 

“And made up,” says Cousin Feenix, 
“really young, you know, considering. 
I am sure, on the day of your mar- 
riage, I thought she was good for an- 
other twenty years. In point of fact, 
I said so to a man at Brooks’—little 
Billy Joper—you know him, no doubt, 
man with a glass in his eye?” 

Mr. Dombey bows a negative. “In 
reference to the obsequies,” he hints, 
“whether there is any suggestion——” 

“Well, upon my life,” says Cousin 
Feenix, striking his chin, which he has 
just enough of hand below his wrist- 
band to do; “I really don’t know. 
There’s a mausoleum down at my place, 
in the park, but I’m afraid it’s in bad 
repair, and, in point of fact, in a devil 
of a state. But for being a little out 
of elbows, I should have had it put to 
rights; but I believe the people come 
and make picnic parties there inside 
the iron railings.” 

Mr. Dombey is clear that this won't 
do. 

“There’s an uncommon good church 
in the village,” says Cousin Feenix, 
thoughtfully; “pure specimen of the 
early Anglo-Norman style, and admir- 
ably well sketched by Lady Jane 
Finchbury—woman with tight stays— 
but they’ve spoilt it with whitewash, 
I understand, and it’s a long journey.” 

“Perhaps Brighton itself?” Mr. Dom- 
bey suggests. 

“Upon my honor, Dombey, I don’t 
think we could do better,” says Cousin 
Feenix. “It’s on the spot, you see, and 
a very cheerful place.” 


Then there are Toots, and Susan Nip- 
per, and Dr. Blimber, and last of all 
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Gleopatra. “Those darling bygone 
times, Mr. Carker,” says Cleopatra, 
“with their delicious fortresses, and 
their dear old dungeons, and their de- 
lightful places of torture, and their ro- 
mantic vengeances, and their pictu- 
resque assaults and sieges, and every- 
thing that makes life truly charming! 
How dreadfully we have degenerated!” 
In fact when we recall Mrs. Skewton’s 
“There is no What’s-his-name but 
Thingummy, and What-you-may-call-it 
is his prophet,” we are almost tempted 
to place her in the first rank of Dick- 
ens’s creation among the immortals. 
Oliver Twist contains six immortals, 
if not seven: Fagin, Bumble, Charley 
Bates, the Artful Dodger, Bill Sikes, 
and Nancy, and Oliver Twist himself. 
The melodrama is wandering and the 
sentiment dreary as ever. The book 
as a whole, however, is intensely in- 
teresting as showing us what a dirty 
dangerous city London was sixty-five 
years ago. There are still a few Dick- 
ens-like bits in the nearer suburbs that 
Dickens-lovers visit, and compare with 
the scenes of Oliver Twist; but as a 
city the London of to-day is hardly 
recognizable as the London of 1838. 
Even more remarkable than the trans- 
formation of the scenery has been the 
transformation of the burglar. Bill 
Sikes is a very different person from 
the highly respectable Peace. He had 
a.ruffianly expression, wore a fur cap* 
of the most compromising appearance, 
carried a wicked-looking bludgeon, and 
was accompanied by a fierce and faith- 
ful dog. The “mob,” of whose pres- 
ence we are conscious in the early nov- 
els of Lytton, must have been both 
more numerous and more ruffianly than 
any crowd of to-day; otherwise no 
able cracksman would have _ ven- 
tured abroad in this conspicuous 
garb. After Peace came _ Raffles; 
and although Peace actually existed, 


? Actually a hat in the book; but he is now- 
adays portrayed in a cap. 


while Sikes and Raffles are but crea- 
tions of genius, yet all three are equal- 
ly present in our minds as types. If 
the type changed (shall we say im- 
proved?) in the forty years between 
Sikes and Peace, how much further 
has the profession advanced when we 
recognize Raffles as the typical burglar 
of to-day? Mr. Hornung’s hero had 
rooms in the Albany, played for the 
Zingari, dined out a great deal, and 
did his burgling in the most gentle- 
manly manner. 

The remorse of Bill after the murder 
of Nancy furnished many startling 
passages to the book, and is really 
thrilling to read even to-day. The ques- 
tion whether remorse is inevitably as 
deep and uncontrollable as Dickens 
painted it has often been raised. A 
common opinion is that there are many 
undetected murderers living, and that 
a man who will commit murder is not 
likely to feel much distress when he 
thinks of his victim. We have per- 
haps to remember the low and brutal 
type of Sikes, and the extreme difficulty 
of a criminal leaving the country in 
those days. Few things reveal the 
vitality of this creation as clearly as 
the anxiety with which we discuss, 
even to-day, the probability of Sikes 
being haunted with Nancy’s dying 
eyes. 

Fagin is as real as Shylock. How 
long he will remain real is a fair ques- 
tion. There is one remarkable dif- 
ference between the two: Fagin is a 
rascal through and through, whereas 
Shylock behaved very well while re- 
ceiving disgusting insults, and is really 
the nearest approach to a gentleman 
in the play. 

We may note, as significant, that of 
these seven six are men, and even 
Nancy is only remembered as the girl 
whom Bill Sikes murdered. Bumble 
is perhaps even better remembered 
than Sikes or Fagin. “Bumble” and 
“Bumbledom” stand for everything 
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that is pompous and petty and retro- 
gressive, and his famous remark that 
“the law is a ass” is one of those 
phrases that we all repeat without 
considering their origin—they are part 
of our language. Again, we note the 
comparatively feeble vitality of Dick- 
ens’s female characters; how far below 
Bumble is Mrs. Corney! Oliver Twist 
is remarkable for containing six or 
seven characters of first-rate vitality, 
while the rest are shadows: perhaps 
Noah Claypole may be allowed into the 
second rank. Inevitably we think of 
Thérese Raquin and of La Béte Humaine. 
In considering the remorse of Bill 
Sikes and the probability of the burg- 
lar allowing his superstitions to bring 
him to a fearful end, we cannot but 
fee] that the psychology of the sub- 
ject is as yet hardly touched. One 
might begin by postulating that highly 
strung natures would be more likely 
than the brutal types to suffer. That 
seems reasonable; but then Bill Sikes 
was the lowest type of ruffian imagin- 
able; and his remorse was hideous. 
Perhaps the rejoinder would be that 
these low types are often dominated 
by superstitions which do the work of 
disordered nerves in finer natures. 
Most people content themselves with 
saying, firmly, “Of course murderers 
suffer remorse;” the conclusion being 
hardly distinguishable from the prem- 
iss that they ought to do so. But 
the premiss is unsound. Observation 
tells us that nothing but the death- 
pénalty restrains men from committing 
murder. The figures for Italy and 
England, which I was at pains to com- 
pare for the year 1887, tell their own 
tale. In Italy (where the death pen- 
alty is not inflicted) the number of 
murders in one year was 2,805; in 
England and Wales 152. The idea of 


murder clearly becomes less and less 
terrible in proportion as the crime is 
more frequently committed. 
land, 


In Eng- 


where a murderer is hanged, 
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there can be no opportunities of dis- 
covering whether he might not, if re- 
leased, lead a prosperous and happy 
life. In Italy, where so many con- 
victed murderers emerge on society 
after paying a penalty, not always se- 
vere, and must, therefore, be quite a 
considerable body of men who are in 
the position to affirm (as they prob- 
ably de) that after all remorse is not 
a very terrible thing to face, and is 
quite worth facing at the price of re- 
moving a detested being from the face 
of the earth. 

For the purposes of the novel, 
morse in all its phases is invaluable. 
The concluding scene of Thérése Raquin 
is terrific; the end of Bill Sikes hardly 
less so. Nevertheless there must be 
impressive possibilities in the character 
of a man who murders without re- 
morse. R. L. Stevenson pierced to 
the heart of the mystery when he drew 
the character of Huish, and made him 
say to the vacillating Captain: “You 
want to kill people, you do; but you 
want to do it in kid gloves. Well, it 
ain’t to be done that way. Murder 
ain’t safe, it ain’t easy, it ain’t genteel, 
and it takes a man to do it.” Yes; 
“it takes a man to do it;’” one with 
nerves of steel; and not necessarily a 
low type. That which De Quincey 
touched with inimitable grace, “Mur- 
der as a Fine Art,” yet awaits the am- 
ple treatment of a great artist. John 
Silver is good; great even; but greater 
work remains to be done. Dickens 
could not have done it. He lacked the 
necessary patience; and, to do him jus- 
tice, he loved to make his work teach 
a moral. Not that the work, when 
done, will not be a superb moral study; 
but it certainly will not be a study in 
the obviously didactic manner which 
Dickens preferred, and of which he 
was, perhaps, only capable. 

Something very near to work of this 
kind was done when R. L. Stevenson 
produced The Wrecker. “Mine is a 


re- 
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beastly story,” said Carthew, “you will 
wonder that I can sleep.’ Yet he could 
sleep for all he was a murderer; and 
could lead a quiet life without taking 
to drink or opium. He \ painted, 
“rather well;” and consoled himstif in 
many harmless ways. No doubt he 
was sorry for his crime; but he did not 
deem it necessary to drink himself to 
death, or to give himself up to justice 
when there was really a great deal 
to be said for him, although nothing 
that would have availed him at the 
Central Criminal Court. He remained 
capable of strong friendship, and he 
was a kindly if somewhat saddened 
companion. Hence, when we remem- 
ber the abominable wretch to whose 
surder he was an accessory after the 
fact, we arrive at the startling conclu- 
sion that the world was actually the 
better for the presence of a murderer 
and the absence of his victim. 

The narrative of Oliver Twist is of no 
consequence; the only interesting pas- 
sages occur when groups of rascals 
come together to plan some villany. 
There is, really, a story in Vartin Chuz- 
clewit. Although Dickens published it 
as a study in selfishness, one would 
never divine the fact from the war 
the story runs. Nor is the story any 
more interesting when we learn what 
is the mora] that it is intended to en- 
force. But that does not matter, 
for it is an almost perfect story from 
beginning to end. There are, prob- 
ably, fewer longueurs in Martin Chuz- 
zlewit than in Dickens’s other works. 
He succeeds even with the girl Ruth 
Pinch; and as for the immortais they 
are many. Sairey Gamp and Betsey 
Prig and the imaginary Mrs. Harris 
are part of our language. Who does 
not remember “The Anglo-Bengalee 
Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance 
Company Limited,” with its capital of 
“the figure two and as many oughts 
after it as the printer can get into the 
same line’? Who can ever forget our 


Mark Tapley? We say instinctively 
“our” Mark Tapley; for he belongs to 
all of us with his courage, his cheerful- 
ness, and his simplicity. Above all, 
who can forget Pecksniff, the Tartuffe 
of England, a creation as great as Mo- 
liére’s? 

If we need evidence that the inspira- 
tion of Dickens’s work was love of 
his kind, we cannot do better than 
consider his relations with the citizens 
of the United States. Surely no people 
on the face of the earth are more sen- 
sitive, more touchy even, on the point 
of their national honor, than citizens of 
the United States of North America. 
The more stolid Briton accepts with 
meekness remarks that would instantly 
rouse the ire of his cousin over the 
water, There are many explanations 
of this, some favorable, some unfavor- 
able. The late Edmund J. Phelps, who 
knew us as Well as any of his com- 
patriots, did not find it so easy to diag- 
nose us. At the time of the first 
great navy scare of our generation he 
remarked: “You English are the most 
extraordinary nation. People may say 
to you that you are in the most critical 
position, that your navy is wholly in- 
adequate to your needs, and that your 
great Empire may collapse any day 
at a touch; and you listen with all 
courtesy and then say, ‘Yes, I know 
it’s very bad; but I’ve got a luncheon 
engagement, and must be off now; 
we'll talk about that later.’"” There 
is, in this, a touch of Drake over his 
game of bowls, with the Armada in 
the offing, and also a touch of the too 
boisterous Harold before the battle of 
Hastings. 

Let any one out of his own experience 
recall the two or three occasions on 
which he may have ventured gsemarks 
of one-tenth of this pungency to a citi- 
zen of the United States: was the citi- 
zen content to listen? or did he not 
deem it a point of honor to put us in 
our place on the spot; by way of vin- 
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dicating the honor of his country? “We 
are the intellect and_ virtue of the 
airth, the cream of human natur’, and 
the flower of moral force. Our backs 


is easy ris. We must be cracked 
up, or they rise, and we snarls. We 
shows our teeth, I tell you, fierce. 


You’d better crack us up, you had,” so 
says Mr. Hannibal Chollop. Mr. Chol- 
lop, Mr. Seadder, Elijah Pogram, in 
how many more characters did not 
Dickens fearlessly lash the conceit and 
ignorance of the citizens of the great 
Republic as he knew them? And yet 
they loved him. They forgave him 
all; they worshipped his genius, and 
endured from him more than they 
would have endured from any other 
critic in the world. How can we ex- 
plain this except upon the hypothesis 
that the sheer lovableness of the man 
overcame all resentment and all acri- 
mony? 

In the United States, as in England, 
it was the lowly, or the moderately 
well-placed people who attracted his 
attention. The great Southern aris- 
tocracy might not have existed, so far 
as Dickens was concerned. When it 
is lightly said that Dickens could not 
draw a gentleman—or at least did not 
draw gentlemen—it is true that what 
the French used to call “le hig-lif” was 
a closed book to him. He had an eye 
for the essential qualities of a gentle- 
man, but it would almost appear that 
he had a mission to prove that these 
qualities were exclusively, or at least 
more frequently, found among the low- 
ly than among those who are conven- 
tionally termed “gentlemen.” Sir 
Leicester Dedlock is hardly less of a 
earicature than Sir Mulberry Hawk, 
and hardly less of a shadow than the 
Coodleseand Doodles of the imaginary 
Cabinet. ~That does not mean _ that 
these people are not very amusing 
studies, but it would appear that Dick- 
ens intended them to be more than 
that, for in the fuller study of Eugéne 
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Wrayburn, who may fairly be claimed 
as one of Dickens’s “gentlemen,” we 
finds that his career ends happily and 
satisfactorily by marriage with Lizzie 
Hexham. Now Eugéne Wrayburn was a 
barrister of good family, and Lizzie 
was a girl literally out of the gutter. 
We are clearly to understand that 
these artificial distinctions are of no 
consequence, and that the essential 
lady and gentleman can mock at them. 
This is so lamentably the contrary of 
human experience, that nothing but 
misery can await the Wrayburns in 
their married life; each would be for 
ever torturing the other, and Wrayburn 
would be socially ruined. As a social 
teacher (and many people took him 
seriously as one) Dickens could have 
done nothing but harm. That perni- 
cious line, “A man’s a man for a’ 
that,” which has debauched the minds 
of three generations of Britons, may be 
said to have been the unwritten text 
on which, when he decided to sermon- 
ize, he preached eioquently. Dickens 
was not at his best in the pulpit, and 
his text calls for more casuistry than 
he commanded if anything is to be 
made of it. In the sense in which “A 
man’s a man for a’ that” is true, it is 
not important; in so far as it aspires 
to be important, it is horribly mislead- 
ing. “A tree’s a tree for a’ that” is an 
equally sound position; yet if the fleets 
of England had been built of timber 
selected upon democratic principles, our 
admirals would have had some won- 
derful adventures. 

Dickens himself was ready enough to 
mock (and quite rightly) at the be- 
sotted habit of regarding important 
work merely as so much opportunity 
for providing employment for incapa- 
ble people who happen to be “in the 
swim.” “Then there is my Lord Boo- 


dle, of considerable reputation with his 
party, who has known what office is, 
and who tells Sir Leicester Dedlock 
with much gravity, after dinner, that 
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he really does not see to what the 
present age is tending. A debate is 
not what a debate used to be; the 
House is not what the House used to 
be; even the Cabinet is not what it 
formerly was. He perceives with as- 
tonishment that, supposing the present 
Government to be overthrown, the lim- 
ited choice of the Crown in the for- 
mation of a new Ministry would lie 
between Lord Coodle and Sir Thomas 
Doodle, supposing it to be impossible 
for the Duke of Foodle to act with 
Goodle, which may be assumed to be 
the case in consequence of the breach 
arising out of that affair with Hoodle. 
Then, giving the Home Department 
and the Leadership of the House of 
Commons to Joodle, the Exchequer to 
Koodle, the Colonies to Loodle, and 
the Foreign Office to Moodle, what are 
you going to do with Noodle? You 
can’t offer him the Presidency of the 
Council; that is reserved for Poodle. 
“You can’t put him in the Woods and 
Forests; that is hardly good enough for 
Quoodle. What follows? That the 
country is shipwrecked, lost and gone 
to pieces (as is made manifest in the 
patriotism of Sir Leicester Dedlock) be- 
cause you can’t provide for Noodle! 
“On the other hand, the Right Honor- 
able William Buffy, M.P., contends 
across the table with some one else, 
that the shipwreck of the country— 
about which there is no doubt; it is 
only the manner of it that is in ques- 
tion—is attributable to Cuffy. If you 
had done with Cuffy what you ought 
to have done when he first come into 
Parliament, and had prevented him 
from going over to Duffy, you would 
have got him into an alliance with 
Fuffy, you would have had with you 
the weight attaching as a smart debat- 
er to Guffy, you would have brought 
to bear upon the elections the wealth of 
Huffy, you would have gotinfor three 
counties Juffy, Kuffy and Luffy, and 
you would have strengthened your ad- 
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ministration by the official knowledge 
and the business habits of Muffy. All 
this, instead of being as you now are, 
depending on the mere caprice of 
Puffy.” 

This is very funny, and probably 
hardly an exaggeration, and might, 
perhaps, apply to other days than the 
days of Sir Leicester Dedlock. It is 
in Bleak House that we find the famous 
Chancery case of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce, 
which ended by the whole estate disap- 
pearing in costs. It is in Bleak House 
that we encounter Chadband, ‘the twin- 
brother of Stiggins of Pickwick. In 
close connection with Sir Leicester 
Dedlock, and investigating the murder 
of Mr. Tulkinghorn, is the incompara- 
ble Bucket. Probably, however, the 
memory of Bucket, the burly and well- 
fed detective, has been destroyed by 
the intenser and nearer presence of the 
lean gentleman, the ascetic and scien- 
tific Mr. Holmes. In Bleak House 
we find a very tiresome personage, Mr. 
Laurence Boythorn, whose noisy man- 
ners have had so unfortunate an in- 
fluence on only too many imitators. 
Mr. Laurence Boythorn was supposed 
to be a portrait of Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, just as Mr. Harold Skimpole was 
supposed to be a_ portrait of Leigh 
Hunt. In Bleak House we are much con- 
cerned with Poor Jo, who was always 
“a movin’ on.” Jo and Little Em’ly (in 
David Copperfield) are perhaps the most 
vital of Dickens’s sentimental and pa- 
thetic creations. 

It was intelligible that Dickens should 
take up the case against the ruinous 
and heartbreaking delays of the Courts 
of Chancery, and his work was most 
skilfully done. Whether or no he pro- 
duced any effect is hard to say. What 
is not so easily intelligible is his 
famous case of “spontaneous com- 
bustion.” What could it have mat- 


tered to Dickens (one reflects) whether 
spontaneous combustion was a possible 
Perhaps some 


phenomenon or not? 
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contemporary controversy (now for- 
gotten) gave him the cue. However 


that may be, he made quite a point of 
upholding the possibility of a death 
which most medical men agree in whol- 
ly disbelieving. 


The Lord Chancellor of the Court, 
true to his title in the last act, has 
died the death of all Lord Chancellors 
of all courts, and of all authorities in 
all places under all names  soever, 
where false pretences are made, and 
where injustice is done. Call the 
death by any name your Highness will, 
attribute it to whom you will, or say 
it might have been prevented how you 
will, it is the same death eternally— 
inborn, inbred, engendered in the cor- 
rupted humors of the vicious body 
itself, and that only—Spontaneous 
Combustion, and none other of all the 
deaths that can be died. 


» 
As in everything else that he under- 


took, he “‘took up” spontaneous com- 
bustion with an energy and a pleni- 
tude of conviction that is, in itself, re- 
freshing in our more languid days. The 
detail is truly Zolaesque, and the catas- 
trophe tragically loathsome; it tran- 
scends in horror even the galvanized 
corpse of Edgar Poe’s tale. What with 
spontaneous combustion and Chancery 
procedure, one would suppose that 
Dickens had found enough to occupy 
his attention through the course of one 
novel. But, in addition, there is the 
case of Tom All Alone’s; the denuncia- 
tion of rotting tenements and over- 
crowded cemeteries. Both of these re- 
forms profited, in all probability, by 
his championship. Not that Mr. Dick- 
ens would have been quoted as a sani- 
tary expert or a great authority on 
municipal organization, so much as that 
his large public—compesed of the solid 
voting middle-class (negligible to-day, 
all-powerful sixty years ago)—adopted 
his ideas. For them, when Dickens 
spoke, it was as though a_ prophet 
spoke. He did not exactly dogmatize, 


but the persuasiveness of his humanity, 
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his energy, and his boundless popular- 
ity, produced much the same effect as 
(and perhaps a greater effect than) the 
“Thus saith the Lord” of the great 
Hebrew reformers. 

Unlike Oliver Twist, Bleak House con- 
tains but one immortal—Chadband— 
and a number of characters in the sec- 
ond flight whom Dickens-lovers remem- 
ber with delight, but who have, in all 
probability, passed away from the 
memory of the present generation, if 
indeed the present generation reads 
Bleak House. But whether it reads 
Bleak House or not, it cannot help 
knowing the name of Chadband. It is 
not only in the case of types of charac- 
ter that the work of Dickens has at- 
tained what for the present we must 
eall “immortality.””. There are insti- 
tutions and phrases that we cite while 
ignoring, very often, their origin. The 
“Don’t presume to dictate” of Mr. Al- 
fred Jingle, and the use of words “in a 
Pickwickian sense,” are examples of 
phrases that have passed into the lan- 
guage. “The Circumlocution Office” is 
an example of an institution that we 
all know. How vivid are the types: 
the flippant, the pompous, the merely 
insolent, and all, all, incompetent! 

Take the pompous type. ‘“‘May I in- 
quire,” says the unhappy victim, “how 
I can obtain official information as to 
the real state of the case?” 

“It is competent,” said Mr. Barnacle, 
“to any member of the—Public,” men- 
tioning that cbscure body with reluc- 
tance as his natural enemy, “to memo- 
rialize the Circumlocution Department. 
Such formalities as are required to be 
observed in so doing, may be known 
on application to the proper branch of 
that Department.” 

“Which is the proper branch?” 

“T must refer you,” said Mr. Barna- 
cle, ringing the bell, “to the Depart- 
ment itself for a formal answer to that 
inquiry.” 


The miserable Clennam’ returns to 
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the Department and encounters Tite 
Barnacle junior: “I want to know,” he 
begins. 

“Look here! Upon my soul you 
mustn’t come into the place saying you 
want to know, you know,” remonstrat- 
ed Barnacle junior. 

“I want to know,” said Arthur Clen- 
nam,... “the precise nature of the 
claim of the Crown against a prisoner 
for debt named Dorrit.” 

“I say, look here! You really are 
going it at a great pace, you know. 
Egad, you haven’t got an appoint- 
ment,” said Barnacle junior, as if the 
thing were growing serious. 

After other agreeable experiences of 
“how not to do it’—the art of the De- 
partment—the applicant arrives at a 
Barnacle, “on the more sprightly side 
of the family,’”’ who says: “Oh! you had 
better not bother yourself about it, I 
think”! but on being pressed, indicates 
the not very hopeful form of  pro- 
cedure to be adopted by the Public. 
“Arthur Clennam looked very doubtful 
indeed. ‘But I am obliged to you at 
any rate,’ said he, ‘for your politeness.’ 
‘Not at all,’ replied this 
young Barnacle. ‘Try the thing, and 
see how you like it. It will be in your 
power to give it up at any time, if you 
don’t like it. You had better take a 
lot of forms away with you. Give him 
a lot of forms!” 

Little Dorrit has contributed less to 
the language than most of Dickens's 
novels. The “Circumlocution Office” 
Stands; and many people still quote 
“There’s milestones on the Dover 
Road,” that very funny ejaculation of 
“Mr. F.’s Aunt;” but the rest of the 
book is probably forgotten. 

As a rule the dialogue in Dickens’s 
novels is not very remarkable. There 
is one exception, constantly overlooked, 
in Barnaby Rudge. This novel, if re- 
membered at all, is perhaps remem- 
bered as the book in which the Lord 
introduced. 


(ieorge Gordon riots are 
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This part of the work is well done: as 
well depicted with pen and ink as 
Loutherbourg might have depicted it 
on canvas. Dolly Varden has vitality; 
and numerous agreeable fashions have 
been named after her. In the second 
flight comes Sim Tappertit, and Dick- 
ens-lovers cherish endless choice mem- 
ories of the “Maypole” and the raven. 
But all alike overlook the really mas- 
terly portrait of Sir John Chester. This 
is the more striking because of the 
contrasted portrait of Haredale in the 
same book. In these two men Dickens 
has exemplified the principles that re- 
ceive his approbation. Haredale, we 
are constantly told, is honest, though 
poor; with rough and forbidding man- 


ners, but kind-hearted. He dresses 
badly. Sir John Chester is elegantly 


built, carefully dressed, impeccable as 
to his exterior; but we are given to 
understand that he is a whited sepul- 
chre. All this is in line with Dick- 
ens’s ideals—the ideal of essential hon- 
esty, with carelessness as to appear- 
ances; in short, that “a man’s a man 
for a’ that.” 

To elaborate the figure of Sir John 
Chester must have cost Charles Dick- 
ens a great deal of trouble, and the 
result is probably not by any means 
that which he anticipated. For Ches- 
ter stands out brilliant and charming, 
while the portrait of Haredale, hardly 
distinct, is unimpressive. We have a 
confused impression of violent lan- 
guage and brutal and 
have the author’s assurance that Hare- 
dale is a very respectable man; but 
that is all. In the dialogues between 
Chester and his two sons, Hugh and 
Edward, between Chester and Sim Tap- 
pertit, in short, in every scene where 
he appears, Chester is the striking fig- 
ure, the dominant figure, the attractive 
figure. He is made to do a number of 
shady things, such as intercepting let- 
ters; but the amazing result of Mr. 
Dickens’s work is that, far from repro- 


gestures, we 
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bating these lapses, we gladly forget 
them for the sake of being in such 
agreeable company, and even take 
pleasure in the acquaintanceship of 
such a polished person by way of con- 
trast with the clumsy savages who sur- 
round him. If honesty and essential 
worth can be so extremely silly and 
boorish as the virtuous characters of 
Barnaby Rudge, well, we shrink from 
the conclusion, but we cannot help 
shrugging our shoulders. 

The best judges have agreed that the 
two most vivid works of Charles Dick- 
ens are the Pickwick Papers and David 
Copperfield. Pickwick was published 
sixty-seven years ago, and is not only 
read with delight to-day, but has fur- 
nished countless figures and phrases 
which are part of our language. The 
whole of the Pickwick Club, all the 
characters in the trial of Bardell v. 
Pickwick, Mrs. Leo Hunter, Count 
Smorltork, Mr. Stiggins, the Wellers— 
father and son, Bob Sawyer and Ben- 
jamin Allen, and the Fat Boy. There 
are few people who do not know all 
these people better than they know 
their living neighbors. Nevertheless 
the world to which they belonged has 
wholly passed away. This makes 
their survival the more striking; and 
is evidence, surely, of Dickens’s pas- 
sion of love of his kind. Nothing else 
and nothing less could have breathed 
vitality into such a collection of oddi- 
ties. 

David Copperfield is generally accept- 
ed as the autobiography of Charles 
Dickens. The “immortals” are Uriah 
Heep, Mr. Micawber, and Mr. Brooks 
of Sheffield. Betsy Trotwood is suc- 
cessful; but, as is nearly always the 
case, the sentimental part of the book 
is not only heavily touched but uncon- 


vincing. Dickens-lovers enjoy the at- 
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mosphere of David Copperfield intense- 
ly. We love to set each other ques- 
tions in examination form, such as 
“amid pillows for how many did David 
fall asleep in the Golden Cross Hotel?’ 
Our affection for the book is the an- 
swering echo of the love which in- 
spired it. We dwell in the Dickens 
scenery, and amid Dickens characters 
and Dickens memories, not critically, 
as we might in recalling the work of 
more academic people, but in scenes 
where we are at home and may take 
our ease, sure of our welcome. Right- 
ly did M. Claretie refuse Mr. Dickens 
academic rank. But though that was 
fair and true, it is hardly final. There 
have been many academicians, but 
there is only one Charles Dickens, and 
when will there be another? 

We may say of his work, as a whole, 
what Tourguéneff said of Le Nabab, 
that it may be described as being in 
Some parts very great, while much of 
it is hackwork. If there is something in 
Dickens that we would prefer to for- 
get, there is at least as much that we 
could not forget if we would. He is 
often a caricaturist, but at least as 
often he is far above all caricaturists. 
His place is not with the greatest ar- 
tists. He does not live with the Ve- 
roneses and the Titians, but he is far 
apart from the Caraccisti. He is 
hardly Rembrandt, but we cannot leave 
him with the Jan Steens and the Os- 
tades. He is not academic, he re- 
mained to the last untrained, undrilled, 
recognizing no models, consciously or 
unconsciously; one would even say 
that he despised them. As a result he 
often created, and he often drivelled. 
He cheers us beyond any writer that 
ever lived; and he bores us worse than 
the daily newspaper. He stands alone: 
Charles Dickens. 

Walter Frewen Lord. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF JEAN AICARD. 


PART IV. 
IV. TATA’S CALLING. 


Pelloquin lost no time, but came to 
the house that very evening. He asked 
for Bounaud who greeted him by say- 
ing in a voice which betrayed great 
emotion: 

“To think that I should have been 
making up the dowry, Pelloquin! 
We've no need of money now.” 

“This is a painful business for me,” 
said Pelloquin; “but I wanted to as- 
sure you that my feelings have always 
been loyal to you, and my intentions 


honest. Then, too, I cannot let you 
take the child. I utterly refuse. Ma- 
rius’ heedlessness, impertinence and 


cruelty have been inconceivable. He 
must have lost his senses. I am no 
less grieved than angry.” 

“Let’s call my daughter,” said Bou- 
naud. “You can talk it over with her. 
Oh, don’t be alarmed—she is braver 
than you and I put together. And 
she will do you good.” 

He sent for Tata, and when she 
came, “Mademoiselle,” said Pelloquin, 
“I sincerely censure the deplorable con- 
duct of my son. I should not have be- 
lieved him capable of so base an ac- 
tion. I was determined to say this to 
you; for your father and yourself are 
worthy of every consideration.” 

Erect before him in her simple dress, 
enveloped in a great blue apron of the 
same stuff as that of which the chil- 
dren’s pinafores were made, Adéle 
made answer:— 

“Let us not condemn him, M. Pello- 
quin. There are ways that seem right, 
and yet lead to evil-doing. Don’t think 
of the deceit, but rather of the kind- 
heartedness that prompted him to de- 
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ceive. I implore you—you, his father! 
Consider that what he wished was to 
spare my feelings. What other motive 
could he have had? None other is pos- 
sible. I am sure he was afraid that 
to kill my hopes would be to kill me. 
He never guessed how ready I was to 
resign all love, except that of my God, 
my father and...” (she hesitated) 
“my brother. The gift of hope,—of 
earthly hope, he left with me for more 
than two years after I had lost all 
right to it! How can you be sure that 
this was not a good thing for two such 
unfortunate creatures as my father and 
1?—that I was not strengthened for my 
undertaking by the thought that I was 
working for my own home? Egotism 
often works another’s good. Oh, yes, 
he fancied that he was doing right, or 
at least, the best he could. God bless 
him, in his wife and in his child!” 

Bounaud gazed at her as proudly as 
ever Saint Monica watched her Augus- 
tine. And since this pride, so new to 
him, had still about it something naive- 
ly, adorably human, he smiled at Pello- 
quin with the air of a father who has 
just beheld his daughter come trium- 
phantly out of a stiff examination in 
chronology. 

“I can’t thrust the care of that child 
upon you,” said Pelloquin again: “He 
is the living reminder of very painful 
things.” 

“All children come from God, M. Pel- 
loquin. This one has been entrusted 
to me in a very special fashion. Let 
me have him! Why should you con- 
demn me to care only for those others, 
who are complete strangers to me?” 
She uttered these last words without 
appearing to realize tc what superhu- 
man abnegation they bore witness. 
Presently she continued: 
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“I have a real vocation. I am a born 
Tata. I love all children. I am firm- 
ly established as a teacher. I’ve even 
grown, as you can see, somewhat pe- 
dantic——” 

Bounaud beamed; Pelloquin was em- 
barrassed; but she added sweetly, “Let 
me follow my calling. Tata I am, and 
Tata I shall die. Aw revoir, M. Pello- 
quin. Really it is very easy to bear 
the consequences of another’s fault, to 
assume them if necessary, if one has 
only the hope of turning them to the 
best account. Let me follow my call- 
ing.” 

He understood that he was being 
gently dismissed, that his presence was 
painful to her, and he went his way 
with the sensations of a man, who 
through having seen too bright a light, 
can no longer discern the earth under 
his feet. 

“IT don’t know much about the saints 
in heaven,” he said to himself, “but, 
if there are any now on this earth, I 
think she is one.” 

Next day he sent Marius’ little boy to 


Tata’s Infant School. 


V. ADELE PLAYS DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. 


One fine morning the “gazettes,” as 
Bounaud persisted in calling the Jour- 
nal des Débats, announced the departure 
of Pierre for Petersburg, where he 
was to give a series of concerts. 

Bounaud put his finger on the item 
and showed it to Adéle. 

“Has he written you about that?’ 


“No,” she said. “But, you see, he 
is at work.” 
Bounaud shrugged his shoulders. 


That a man could depart for so distant 
a country without sending word to his 


people seemed to him an _ incredi- 
ble monstrosity, the last in his 
son’s long series of sins, a name- 


less crime. 
“We haven’t even his address so that 
we could let him know if we fell ill. 
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He would leave us to die unvisited as 
he left his mother!” 

“Don’t be unjust, father. He cannot 
have heard of mama’s death till sevy- 
eral days after she was gone.” 

“T know what I am saying, and- you 
know that I am perfectly right. When 
you have killed a person you come back 
at least and pray on his tomb! Only 
the most hardened criminals are free 
from remorse. But he has shown no 
signs even of repentance. Should he 
not have come and grovelled at my 
feet, that is to say, at yours? Should 
I have been obdurate if he had spoken 
one single word, even the shortest, of 
sincere penitence? Suppose he had 
just flung his arms round my neck and 
said ‘Papa!’ as he used to do when he 
was little. Should I have been able, 
should I have desired to repulse him? 
The day after I turned him out of the 
house, if he had come back of his own 
accord, would not my heart have soft- 
ened?” 

“We wanted to call him back. Don’t 
you remember?” 

“That’s not the same thing. Don’t 
try to make it out that I have contra- 
dicted myself! He ought to have come 
back of his own accord. What I 
wanted to see was an impulse, a move- 
ment of his own heart. He had none; 
he is incapable of anything of the kind. 
I cannot understand how that man 
comes to be my son. This starting for 
Russia without deigning to tell us any- 
thing about it puts the finishing stroke. 
He has absolutely no heart, and I am 
not sorry to have it proved beyond a 
doubt. As for his music—pfoo! There 
are some melodies in his opera pretty 
enough, but nothing very original. If 
he doesn’t keep at work he’ll remain 
what he is, an amateur. A man who 
has real genius,—when one thing fails, 
he turns to at another! He will be- 
come the laughing-stock of the world 
with his Belcolor, his single master- 
piece!”’ 
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Adéle watched her father in growing 
apprehension. So, then, she thought, 
they had no longer anything to live 
for. Of what use had been all their 
pain and effort, their toil in the past 
and in the present? 

Apparently Bounaud divined her. “In 
future I shall work for you alone,” 
said he. “I want to see you married, 
and then I shall die happy.” 

There was a profound silence. Each 
heart was gauging the other, each was 
influenced by the other’s emotion. At 
last the woman said simply, “I am 
married.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

She gave a merry laugh, which rang 
like that of a happy girl. “I’m mar- 
ried—like the Sisters of Charity who 
eall God their spouse. And see! I’m 
the mother of all those.” 

She had risen, and standing before 
the open window, she watched the chil- 
dren arriving in groups, some led, some 
in their mothers’ arms. 

“I propose to find you a husband,” 
said Bounaud surlily. 

“Not against my will, I hope!” 

“Against your will!” 

“No, I will not have him,” said sh@ 
with the frank obstinacy of a child at 
play. 

“We'll see about that!” 

She drew nearer to him. “Seriously, 
father, don’t say anything more about 
it. Iam not one of those women whd 
can dream of marriage more than once. 
The very thought hurts me. I was 
never pretty——” 

“You are beautiful, because you are 
a saint,” interrupted Bounaud, in an 
irritated tone. 

“I am not pretty,” she repeated. “I 
have always realized it, and I was 
looking forward to never being married 
when I was betrothed to poor Marius.” 

“Oh, the cad!” 

“He acted according to his lights. 
He was kind-hearted and timid. He 
must have felt very lonely over there. 
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He fell in love with another woman 
because he was so far from his fiancée. 
What of it? I have seen much misery 
in the homes of the poor mothers who 


confide their children to me. They 
tell me many a sad story. I know how 
much evil there is in the world. I see 


it with my own eyes every day! I 
hear it with my ears. Men are weak, 
They are incapable of a 
fidelity. They 

The responsi- 
more- 


very weak. 
woman’s unswerving 
almost never attain it. 
bility of Marius’ fault, 
over, is not very serious either in the 
sight of Nature or of God, and whicn 
has ceased to be so towards me, since 
I have pardoned him—the responsibility 
rests not on him but on circumstances 
and perhaps on ourselves.” 

Bounaud fairly bounded with aston- 
ishment. She went on: “A man 
should never be asked to bind himself 
by a long engagement. It means bond- 
age, homelessness, a weary separation 
from the one he loves, from his hope 
and his joy. It is asking too much, 
and in doing this let us admit that we 
were to blame. Our excuse lay in 
our ignorance. One should dream oaly 
of what is reasonably possible. Oh, I 
have grown very wise of late,” she 
added gaily. “I should be much more 
circumspect now.” 

“All the same, you waited for him,” 
grumbled her father. 

“Oh, we women,” she answered, “‘we 
are made for waiting. These mothers 
you see all spend their lives waiting 
for their husbands. The men work 
through the day, and go to the tavern 
in the evening. The women wait. 
Their children are here at school; their 
mothers wait. Even the Virgin Mary 
was always waiting for Jesus. Every 
day she missed him a little more, and 
never had him with her again for more 
than a brief interval. But her love 
and hope were boundless. Women 
never have anything but their love. I 
have had mine; I shall never have an- 


which, 
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other. And I look to nothing in the 
future save from my brother and from 
you.” 

“What do you expect of me, my poor 
child?” 

“Your smile.” 

“And of your brother?” 

“Your happiness.” 

He raised his eyes to the ceiling as 
if to call God to witness that judging 
by human standards he was in the 
right and not this piece of celestial 
perfection. 

“So, then,” said he, “I’ve got to give 
up my hope .. . and it lay close to my 
heart ...it kept me alive. I did 
want to be a grandfather some day.” 

“It is not my destiny,” she repeated. 

Bounaud shook his head. All his des- 
tiny was summed up in the phrase 
which he flung out with almost comical 


fury. “So, then, I’m never to make a 
musician!” 
She smiled, and pointing to the 


school-room where the buzz of the little 
blue-pinafored children had already be- 
gun, said: 

“I would advise you to pick one out 
of that heap if I did not know that you 
have no right. Nothing is so bad as 
to try to force an artistic vocation. Oh, 
if my brother were a mere workman 
or a peasant, how much better it would 
be for him, and not only for him but 
for us! Genius ought to make its own 
way, through its own instinctive de- 
sire to be and to grow, and not be fos- 
tered by counsels of ambition. It is 
divine only when it is free and uncal- 
culating. It seems to me to be that 
which gives her beauty to the Saint Ce- 
cilia of whom you are so fond.” 

‘All the same,” persisted Bounaud, 
“T should have liked to have a grand- 
son who showed a natural taste for 
music, since I was to be so cruelly de- 
ceived in my son.” 

“Then you should get my brother to 
marry. I’ll help you to do that if you 


like.” 
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“Oh, he may have married at Peters- 
burg,” said Bounaud angrily. “Let 
him stay there if he likes. I only 
spoke of him to-day because of that 
paper. Let us go back to our regular 
way of life, and not say anything more 
about that ne’er-do-well—less even than 
we have done heretofore. If he mar- 
ries, the donkey will be sure to choose 
some good-for-nothing hussy. It will 
be just like him. I don’t want to know 
anything more about him.” 

He little knew how truly he had 
spoken. Pierre had followed to Pe 
tersburg a would-be opera singer who 
had so far only appeared on the stage 
as ballet-girl. It was as a dancer that 
Adeline, nicknamed Pomaré III., had 
just been engaged at one of the the- 
atres of his Majesty the Emperor of 
all the Russias. And all this took 
place in 1847. 


Vi. POMABE III, AND PIERRE LE GRAND 


In 1843, that pretty creature Adelina, 
was fifteen. She was the daughter of 
a ballet-girl and—so said common ru- 
mor, which chanced in this case to be 
true—of a celebrated statesman. There 
was a great deal of talk in those days 
about Queen Pomaré; a _ well-known 
woman of the town bore the same 
name,—which made two Pomarés; and 
Adelina was known among her moth- 
er’s intimates as Pomaré III. In that 
remote period there was also a style of 
cape called pomaré, and a lady would 
say to her maid, “Bring me my 
pomaré.” 

Pomaré III. was an attractive girl 
with a lithe figure and undulating gait, 
and her slight shoulders seemed almost 
overweighted by the burden of her 
magnificent hair. All her mother’s 
friends admired her extremely. 

At that date Pierre had a tilbury 
and a “tiger,” that is to say, every ap- 
pearance of being a millionaire, and 
Pomaré III. was proud and happy to 
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be engaged as a member of the troupe 
which was to present Belcolor. She 
accepted the rdle of the gentle Deida- 
mia, and all of a sudden began to 
lead the most exemplary of lives, a pol- 
icy which she flattered herself would 
cause her past to be forgotten and lead 
the young composer by a primrose 
path to the altar. 

Pierre paid her the court which he 
felt to be incumbent upon him. One 
ballet-girl the more in an existence 
which is all ballet, does not mean 
much. But Adeline saw things in an- 
other light. 

“Let’s get married,” she proposed one 


day. 

“Never,” replied the composer, very 
calmly. 

“Why not?” 


It was quite easy to prove to her 
that a musician is not necessarily a 
fool. “In the first place,” said he, “be- 
cause I should make a very bad hus- 
band, and for that reason I never mean 
to marry at all—not even if I can get 
virtue and a fortune combined. I pro- 
pose to keep my freedom. No artist 
should be tied down.” 

“That’s only one reason. What other 
have you?” 

“Oh, let’s say nothing about the 
other reason. You know what it is.” 

“Because I sing in public, perhaps?” 

“That’s your stock-in-trade.” 

“Because I dance?” 

“IT don’t mind high kicking, though 
Taglioni does it better than you.” 

“What is it, then?’ 

“Oh, really now! I did not come to 
Paris yesterday, Pomaré III.” And he 
dwelt with emphasis on the numeral. 

She was profuse in her denials and 
here she made a mistake. A self-con- 
ceited man is always irritated when a 
too obvious attempt is made to dupe 
him by an affectation of virtue. 

“Anything else?’ asked she. 

“You bore me awfully,” he replied. 

All the same she felt persuaded that 
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she should eventually succeed, though 
it might take years. She fancied she 
was deceiving him, but she was only 
deceiving herself. 

For still, in spite of all her efforts to 
be charming to him, he realized quite 
clearly that she did not love him. She 
was paying court to him, that was all. 

Pierre might easily have enabled the 
ballet-girl to fulfil her natural destiny. 
All that would have been necessary 
was to tell her that his flaunting 
splendors were but gilt-paper trap- 
pings—a fragile glory, destined to 
last but a few years at the most, a 
burdensome loan, a credit which could 
not last. He did nothing of the kind. 
He found her a very fascinating 
creature, and one fine day he took her 
with him to Russia, but subsequently 
returned alone to Paris, where he was 
not long in discovering that he missed 
her. 

So when, after four years, she too 
came back, he hastened to see her, 
more in love than ever. He told her 
that he was so, and all her hopes 
budded afresh. 

He had been having rather a hard 
time of it for the previous three years, 
but at last he had had a ballet re- 
ceived at the opera, and they had be- 
gun to rehearse it. This meant money. 
It meant also the return of Pomaré to 
the scene of her first appearance on 
the stage. She renewed her alliance 
with the composer as though it had 
known no interruption, and with it her 
hopes revived and her prudent calcula- 
tions. Therefore, when she announced 
to him that she should not be able to 
dance for some months, he had no 
doubt about his rights and his duties 
and acknowledged his paternity of 
their child. 

Again Pomaré III. requested the hon- 
or of an alliance with Pierre le Grand. 

“We won’t discuss that,” said he. 
“‘The child is well, which is the main 
thing; and I give you my heartiest con- 
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gratulations. A man’s name, even 
were it mine,” pursued Pierre le 


Grand, “would not do you much good. 
What you want money, and I 
haven’t got a sou I can call my own.” 

He then went on to forth the 
hopelessness of his position, how 
had been turned out of his 
house, and how it was the 
fact that after having spent more than 
a hundred thousand francs in four 
years he had not a copper left. His 
sister was working for her living. In 
his profound humility he even con- 
fessed that she was keeping school. 

“IT haven’t seen my people for six 
years. You have wasted and frittered 
away a good part of my slender patri- 
mony,” said he in conclusion. “That is 
all right. But I am neither a good 
enough match for you, nor enough of 
a fool to marry you. Look for some 
one else, my queen. Besides, I still 
love my liberty, and you know there 
are plenty of women ready to 
pay court to a celebrated man. I have 
them as I have creditors—to spare.” 

The child was put out to nurse and 
sent back to his mother when he was 
weaned. She dressed him up like a 
toy dog, and displayed him with pride 
behind the scenes at the theatre and in 
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the goat-cart on the Champs-Elyseés. 
She still hoped that Pierre would come 
to his senses. She had also a vague 
yet tenacious hope that Pierre might 
come into a fortune. Was his father 
completely ruined as he had 
averred? Might not the school restore 
the Bounauds’ fortune? But the days 
slid by and nothing new appeared on 
the horizon. 

The child was now three years old 
and she made up her mind to restore it 
to the family whose name it bore. 

A thought which was in itself praise- 
worthy mingled confusedly with this 
determination: “I must take him out 
of the atmosphere in which I have to 


as 


live.” 

This feeling found 
among the most abandoned of women. 
It was associated in the mind of Po- 
maré III., no doubt, with the longing 
to be relieved of a heavy pecuniary 
burden, and, on the whole, she decided 
that it would be best to relinquish all 
responsibility for the child in favor of 
his excellent relatives on the father’s 
side. So she set out for Toulon, 
Pierre having just told her that he had 
been forced to accept the position of 
flute-player at a _ café-concert, which 
paid eighteen hundred francs a year. 


is sometimes 


od 


(To be continued.) 





THE ALFIERI 


On this, the first centenary of Alfi- 
eri’s death, Italy unites in laying lau- 
rels upon the grave of one of her most 
gifted sons. The whole country con- 
tributes to the act of homage, for in 
Vittorio Alfieri all recognize the most 


Italian of Italians, after Dante and 
Machiavelli. Every region, every dis- 
trict, gratefully adds its own most 


precious leaf to the crown of praise, 


CENTENARY. 


for Alfieri was to a marked extent the 
regenerator of Italy, and our chief rev- 
erence for his life and work springs 
from this cause. And honor paid to 
him is at the same time homage due 
to a great poet, and the confirmation 
of Italy’s eternal youth. It is a signal 
proof of the economic value of poets 
amongst a people who know how to 
preserve the germs of their greatness. 
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Alfieri’s work, to be rightly appreci- 
ated, should be looked at in relation to 
his time. For it was closely linked 
with the vicissitudes of Italy at the 
end of the eighteenth century, and his 
personal influence on the future of his 
country was of supreme importance. 

The poet was born just after the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, which ended 
the terrible war of the Austrian suc- 
cession—a war in which Italy had 
shown neither courage nor character. 
For two centuries the country had been 
in a condition of moral and intellectual 
decadence. It had lost all individual- 
ity in public life, both legal and moral. 
In the last hundred and fifty years 
Galileo alone had kept up the old in- 
tellectual standard of Italy. Even in 
literature it had sunk far below Arios- 
to and Machiavelli, to Gregoris Leti 
and the Chevalier Marino. In art, in- 
ferior sacred pictures had ruined the 
frescoes of the Quattrocento. In law, 
it had gone back to the darkest times 
of the Middle Ages, with their prosecu- 
tions of witchcraft. 

Politically, the Peace of Aix-le-Cha- 
pelle had but confirmed the general 
misery. It had left Italy divided up 
into an infinite number of rival and 
useless States. In the north the duchy 
of Savoy, with the Kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, under Charles Emmanuel! III.; 
the republic of Genoa, with Corsica; 
the duchies of Milan and Mantone, and 
the county of Trento, under the Haps- 
‘burg-Lorraines; the duchy of Parma, 
Piacenza and Guastalla with Philippe 
de Bourbon; the duchy of Modena and 
Reggio under Francis III. of Este, and 
the republic of Venice. In central 
Italy, the grand-duchy of Tuscany was 
under Francis I. of Lorraine, and the 
Pontifical States under Benedict XIV., 
besides a quantity of other small scat- 
tered States. 

The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle could 
not last long. France was already 
alight with a flame which was to burst 
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out suddenly and set Europe on fire. 
The French Revolution was the crown- 
ing result of that great Peace which 
followed the war of the Austrian suc- 
cession. To Alfieri, the poet, living as 
he did in the very heart of these move- 
ments, the restless inactivity of the 
period could not fail 
solemn warning, as a deep lesson. 

The conditions of Italian literature 
demanded a complete renewal. The 
Arcadian school, feeble alike in work 
and thought, still existed to prove the 
low level of the age; though, happily, it 
was at the close of its ignoble life. 
Whilst recognizing in “Arcadia” a 
wholesome reaction from the bad taste 
of former times, we involuntarily ask, 
in looking back to it, with the clearer 
judgment of to-day, if the remedy were 
not worse than the disease. The Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, however, was the 
dawn of a powerful and strenuous 
movement, developing slowly until the 
period of the French Revolution drove 
it further with irresistible force. 

One of the first proofs of the new 
spirit which was to reanimate the 
dreary and futile life of the past, was 
the downfall of privileges and immuni- 
ties hitherto held by the nobility and 
clergy. 

In Italy, as elsewhere, 
a growing tendency to abolish the re- 
strictions of the Middle Ages, chiefly in 
the matter of privileges which lessened 
the authority of governments, and led 
to serious class distinctions. The strug- 
gles of the Papal Power to resist this 
movement only inflamed the other side. 
Portugal, Spain, and France had al- 
ready driven out the Jesuits, as the 
most powerful defenders of the said 
immunities and privileges. The Bour- 
bons of Naples and Parma followed 
their example in the way of reform; 
while Clement XIII., in the Bull 
Apostolicum, justified the Jesuits. The 
accusations grew in bitterness, until 
Clement XIV. finally suppressed the 
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order in the Bull Dominus ac Redemptor 
Noster. 

From this necessary and fateful 
crisis emerged the new spirit of the 
world of letters. It was partially due 
to the influence of French eighteenth 
century work, which was as great in 
its way as that of Italy was feeble. 
Racine, Corneille and Moliére were 
mighty factors in Italian culture. The 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle concluded, 
Metastasio, Goldoni, and Parini found- 
ed a movement in Italy which crystal- 
lized in Alfieri. 

Metastasio brought melodrama to an 
exquisite perfection, and may indeed be 
called the creator of this form of art. 
The voice of his poetry echoed through 
Europe. To-day we look at the opera 
from another aspect; the poetry accom- 
panying the music took a very different 
importance in the past. Metastasio’s 
verses aroused real enthusiasm in Eu- 
rope, for he was the first poet, since 
Petrarch, to sound that note of infinite 
sweetness heard in the Italian tongue. 
On the other hand he was still the 
child of his time. 

Brilliant and flowing as was his im- 
agination, the force behind it was tran- 
quil as that of a sea whose waves are 
only troubled on the surface. The deli- 
cacy of his talent made him avoid any- 
thing that could give the least pain to 
his audience. He shut his eyes to the 
more poignant phases of feeling; un- 
happy ends, the tragedies of realism, 
even those shadows of suspicion which 
have been known to poison the tender- 
est devotion. He touched Love itself 
with the same light hand, seeing noth- 
ing mad or bitter in it, and he enno- 
bled passion. 

His was essentially a detached and 
peaceful life. Born at Rome, his vis- 
its to Naples and Calabria made no 
perceptible impression on him. The 
Roman Campagna, alone in its solemn 
memories, the matchless beauty of the 
Gulf of Naples, Vesuvius, and _ the 


charm of Italian villas, lent nothing to 
his work. As though the object of his 
life were idle pleasure, he seems ob- 
servant merely of such things as bring 
him comfort and amusement. His 
work reflects with perfect accuracy 
both his own tastes and those of his 
times. 

Goldoni’s comedy, on the other hand, 
is realistic and thoughtful, besides be- 
ing absolutely free of the mannerisms 
and farcical wit of the day. He 
worked on Moliére’s lines, and, like the 
great French comedian, used any mate--: 
rial that came to hand. Even his early 
work was full of promise; his Vene- 
tian comedies possess a really personal 
fund of humor. Though he never took 
human nature very seriously, and 
looked at human passions merely as 
means of art, he saw the comic side 
of everything, and presented it in a 
bright and attractive form. The suc- 
cess of his comedy summoned him to 
France, where he took his share in 
carrying on and strengthening intellec- 
tual literary relations between the two 
great Latin races. Had Goldoni added 
to his natural brilliance a deeper love 
of study and keener observation, he 
might have reached great heights. As 
it is, his humor is occasionally forced, 
and his neglect of finer literary forms 
has certainly marred his reputation. 

The new mode of thought found a 
new and original exponent in Parini. 
Giuseppe Parini may, in a sense, be 
looked upon as the forerunner of Al- 
fieri. He, too, knew the moral value 
of satire, and used it as a powerful in- 
strument in the cause of progress. His 
work awoke the civil conscience of the 
people, as Alfieri’s work awoke a politi- 
cal conscience. Parini had lived for 
some time in the corrupt and idle at- 
mosphere of the Milanese nobility. He 
knew its amusements and its occupa- 
tions; he had sounded its mind and 
heart. He used the lash of scorn un- 
sparingly to expose the ills of his time, 
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in the hope of saving such as deserved 
salvation. And having thus devoted 
his poetry to the deeper passions of the 
heart, and to high moral teaching, he 
was rightly acknowledged master of 
the new school of thought founded by 
the Lombards in 1816. Knowing and 
scourging the disgraceful pride, the 
idleness, the license, the effete state of 
Milanese society, he still foresaw its 
possible redemption. 

His work was eminently critical, and, 
like all criticism, it could only point 
out evil without giving its remedy—at 
all events not its immediate remedy. 
For critics lay the foundation stones 
of buildings which are not always 
erected in their time. 

Alfieri’s voice made itself heard at a 
critical moment, and echoed the note 
of salvation of Italian literature. The 
value of the men who preceded him 
must not be minimized, but we cannot 
but ask ourselves what would have 
been the lot of Italian literature had 
the new movement merely been con- 
tinued on its own lines, instead of re- 
ceiving fresh impetus at the hands of 
a great genius? What would have be- 
come of prose and poetry had it been 
left to weak and unskilful imitators of 
Metastasio, Goldoni, and Parini? 

The eighteenth century contained the 
germs of literary revolution. Italian 
culture was no longer a thing apart; 
it diffused itself, mixing with other na- 
tions, and studying various literary 
methods. At this time, too, the trend 
of historical study lay in a new direc- 
tion, alike deep and scientific, under 
Giovan Battista Vico and Muratori. 
Naturalists, or curieuw de la nature, as 
they called themselves, carried on their 
scientific research from man down 
to insect, from insect to the skies, 
upholding Galileo’s splendid _tradi- 
tions, and culminating in Ales- 
sandro Volta. Both moral and 
legal economic science, again, took its 
share in the general emancipation, 
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with Galiani and Cesare Beccaria, 
while Alfieri’s work renewed and for- 
tified the very soul of Italy. Original 
and talented, full of force and energy, 
he rose on the tide of a troubled and 
threatening sea. 


Vittorio Alfieri came of an old Pied- 
mont family, the Counts Alfieri d’ Asti. 
After having wasted many years of his 
childhood in a college where the work 
was hard and uninteresting, and which 
he left without having learned any- 
thing, as he himself admitted, he en- 
tered the Piedmontese Army, like other 
young nobles of his country, as stand- 
ard-bearer. But dull, conventional 
military life in a tiny Piedmontese 
town, could never satisfy Alfieri’s in- 
dependent and restless spirit. 

He knew comparatively little, but his 
imagination was vivid, and his good 
taste exceptional. He had a bowing 
acquaintance with French literature, 
but knew very little of his native 
tongue, for it was the custom in old 
Piedmont to speak French rather than 
Italian. He had read Gil Blas with 
delight, and a great many novels, and 
certain of Voltaire’s writings. For 
music, he had a natural talent, and he 
gave up much of his time to its indefi- 
nable and mighty charm. From child- 
hood he had felt the extraordinary in- 
fluence which it exercises over certain 
natures, and, in after years, he declared 
that all his tragedies were created 
either while he was actually listening 
to music, or a little later. 

But the restlessness of his nature, 
though hidden in a weakly body, in- 
fallibly drove him towards a life of 
action. At the first opportunity he 
bought horses, in the hope of satisfy- 
ing his love of adventure, and recover- 
ing his health in physical exercise. He 
gave up the army, for which he had 
never had any real inclination, and at 
seventeen years of age, obtained per- 
mission to travel over Italy with an 
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English tutor. At Milan a manuscript 
of Petrarch which was shown him, 
nearly distracted him with envy and 
longing! Leaving Bologna, where the 
poets and the religious alike displeased 
him, he arrived at Florence, knowing 
nothing of painting. 

The Florentine Galleries naturally 
meant little to him, but Michael An- 
gelo’s tomb in Santa Croce, was his 
first revelation of the meaning of life 
and fame. At Florence he began to 
study English, drawn by the greatness, 
the wealth, and the political influence 
of England, of which he heard on all 
sides, and disgusted with his country- 
men, divisi, deboli, avviliti e servi. Later 
he travelled to Rome and Naples, by 
way of Pisa, Leghorn and Siena. 

In spite of his adventurous and un- 
taught mind, he now began insensibly 
to respond to beautiful things. His 
early training had taught him little 
beyond egoism and need of novelty. As 
yet he scarcely knew wherein he lacked, 
put from this moment his force of 
character and liberty of soul began to 
assert themselves. His travels roused 
in him a craving for active work. He 
could no longer live his former useless 
and idle life, buried in the small capi- 
tal of a small State. His dreams, his 
ambitions, were forces which impelled 
him onward, in a “divine discontent.” 
Almost imperceptibly he had begun to 
notice the political methods of other 
mations. He awoke to a sense of ex- 
ternal beauty, and his thought and 
feeling gained immeasurably. 

His Italian tour ended, he went on to 
France, drawn by a longing for the 
drama. Two years before, at Turin, 
he had witnessed the performance of 
a French troupe, and was left with a 
real nostalgia for the theatre. Al- 
though he had as yet no idea of writ- 
ing for the stage, he delighted in play- 
going, and already balanced the beau- 
ties and defects of French drama. 

Leaving Paris after a disappointing 


visit, where even Louis XV.’s court 
struck him as mediocre, he came to 
London, full of enthusiasm. Its streets, 
its hotels, its horses, its women, its 
universal prosperity, its life and ac- 
tivity, its cleanliness and the comfort 
of its houses, its lack of beggars, its 
ceaseless busy turmoil, charmed him 
from the first moment of his arrival. 
Here, at last, he found Life. Liberty, 
scarcely dreamed of on the Continent, 
was an established fact. He com- 
pared England with his own nation, 
and recognized the differences between 
the two governments. At the close 
of his life, he confessed that of all 
European countries, England and Italy 
were nearest to his heart. The one, 
for the genius with which its art has 
transcended nature, the other for its 
ceaseless war against mischievous and 
idle governments. 

Later, he continued the travels which 
marked such an important crisis in his 
life. In Holland, a friend reproved 
his ignorance of, and indifference to, 
Italian literature, with its glorious 
past. In Switzerland he bought Rous- 
seau’s works, and those of Montesquieu 
and Helvetius, which, on his return to 
Turin, comforted him in an unhappy 
love affair. His critical spirit taught 
him to weigh the merits and demerits 
of French writers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and he now 
came across Plutarch’s Lives, which he 
spoke of later with the utmost enthu- 
siasm, as “the book of books.” 

Without having made any specially 
great effort, he was at last on the right 
path. His old love of adventure and 
liberal mind had prepared the way for 
his future. There was no real contra- 
diction between his ineffectual youth 
and his ripe age. It seemed, indeed, 
as though those apparently futile and 
unsatisfactory years had been the 
necessary outlet of his strong and vir- 
ile talent. 

Starting on his second tour, he took 
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Montaigne’s Essays with him as a daily 
companion. At Vienna, had he wished, 
he could easily have known Metas- 
tasio, then in high favor at the Aus- 
trian court. But Alfieria’s scorn for 
contemporary Italian writers and their 
pedantry, was deepened by.the sight 
of the poet bowing before Maria 
Theresa, in an attitude of servile adu- 
lation, in the gardens of Schénbrunn, 
and he would have nothing to do with 
a man who thus bartered his talent in 
a foreign and despotic market. At 
Berlin, too, the sight of Frederick the 
Great only left him with a sense of the 
vanity and injustice of militarism. At 
St. Petersburg, he refused to be pre- 
sented to the Empress Catherine, 
through his instinctive hatred of that 
tyranny of which the Russian Sover- 
eign seemed to him the most powerful 
and unjust example. And his experi- 
ence of these two autocracies only in- 
creased his yearning for liberty, and 
his affection for “happy England.” 

After another unfortunate love-epi- 
sode, which engrossed the whole seven 
months of his second stay in London, 
he returned to Paris, where he declined 
an introduction to Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. The fine and upright nature of 
the great Geneva philosopher appealed 
to Alfieri, rather than his works, the 
affectation of which he recognized, but 
the well-known pride of the French- 
man kept him from making his ac- 
quaintance. 

A collection of Italian prose and po- 
etry which Alfieri bought at this junc- 
ture, showed him for the first time the 
beauty of his own literature, and he 
began to study and appreciate at its 
full value a language which he had al- 
most entirely forgotten. But these 
were only fragmentary gleams of men- 
tal light. Back at Turin, he gave him- 
self up entirely to women, horses, and 
friendship. He returned to his old 
life, as if he sought to drown the mem- 
ory of perpetual dissatisfaction in 
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amusement. Once again he fell under 
the sway of an unhappy love-adven- 
ture, which caused him a great deal of 
sorrow, but led him to take his first 
step on the ladder of success. His 
friend fell seriously ill, and one day, 
while watching by her bedside, as a 
safeguard from boredom in enforced 
silence, he took up some sheets of pa- 
per, and, with no special end in view, 
began to write a scene of a Cleopatra, 
which he himself did not know whether 
to define as tragedy or comedy. It 
was the first spontaneous essay of an 
unknown zeal; the tardy fruit of 
many efforts, and of the inward fire 
that had burned in him since childhood 
—an instinctive leaning towards that 
glory which had showed for him in 
brief visions, and consoled him in his 
darker hours. 

Alfieri has left us a few scenes of this 
first attempt, remarkable when we re- 
member his scanty knowledge of Ital- 
ian. 

Love troubles led him later to com- 
plete the work which he had begun 
under such strange conditions, and 
which he actually rewrote three times, 
being dissatisfied with his work. He 
now gave himself exclusively to poetry, 
with all the force and enthusiasm of 
his nature. Little remains of the work 
of this period, for he has left us only a 
few conspicuous examples of his new- 
found talent and will-power. His third 
Cleopatra was, however, played at 
Turin that same year. It had a suc- 
cess which only inspired its author to 
rise to further heights. Travel and 
love had done much for Alfieri. 

In this new era he figures as a great 
tragic writer, where in the past he 
showed merely as a free-lance. Art 
held him. Many causes had combined 
to make it his refuge—his love-disap- 
pointments, his hatred of tyranny, his 
vague memories of the French trage- 
dies he had seen played. But his lite- 
rary education had to begin all over 
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again, first with the study of Italian, 
which he spoke so little and so ill. 

The production of Cleopatra had 
opened his eyes, and he accordingly set 
to work seriously, sparing himself 
neither bodily nor mental fatigue in the 
process, for he knew that the difficul- 
ties of speech once mastered, composi- 
tion would be comparatively easy. 

Deep in the study of Dante and of 
Italian authors of the Renaissance, 
trying in vain to free himself from the 
French tongue, which had hitherto en- 
slaved him, he decided to go to Tus- 
cany to parlare, udire, pensare e sognare 
in Toscano, e non altrimenti mai pin! 

To this first stay in Tuscany we owe 
the Italian rhythmic form of Antigone, 
Polinice, and Filippo, which he had be- 
gun to write in French or Italian 
prose, according to his frugal method 
of composing in three voices—creation, 
preparation, and versification. 

On his return to Florence, after a 
short visit at Piedmont, he met the 
Countess of Albany, who, later on, 
played such an important part in his 
life. She was an exceptional woman, 
of unique mind and taste; one destined 
to change the whole current of a man’s 
life, and to point out for him, not mere- 
ly the path of happiness, but of fame. 
Nearly every great poet, from Dante 
to Robert Browning, has met such a 
woman. She is the fulfilment of his 
dreams as of his vague desires; she 
creates for him an atmosphere of beau- 
ty into which life’s petty miseries can- 
not enter; she turns his smallest suc- 
cesses into triumphs. 

In the Countess of Albany, Alfieri 
found his comfort and his inspiration. 
And in old age, that bitter time of dis- 
illusion, his love for her only became, 
if possible, more ardent as her brilliant 
beauty waned. Under her influence 
his soul grew and ripened. She led 


him to the door of a new world. 
To be less tied, and in order to gain 
more complete 


independence, Alfieri 
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made over to his sister all his worldly 
goods at Piedmont, so that he need no 
longer account to the king for his ac- 
tions, or be forced to ask permission 
to publish his verses, according to the 
custom of the Piedmontese law. Hap- 
py at last in love, his work and studies 
advanced rapidly. Largely inspired 
by Italian authors, he thought out 
and completed a long series of trage- 
dies. 

Having overcome the _ difficulties 
which the Countess of Albany’s hus- 
band had placed in his way, the poet 
worked on with all the fervor of his 
eternal youth. By now he had writ- 
ten fourteen tragedies, and his rich 
imagination opened out a wide field of 
future work. He lived at Rome in the 
safe refuge of the Villa Strozzi, by the 
Baths of Diocletian, which are now 
destroyed. He worked regularly every 
morning, after having ridden for an 
hour or two in the Roman Campagna, 
amidst the infinite solitude which 
makes us poets in spite of ourselves. 
He lived in a valley of vision, to which 
he looked back later with tender emo- 
tion. 

Perpetual conflicts with the Coun- 
tess’s husband and brother-in-law at 
length compelled him to leave Rome 
for her sake. It was a sad time for 
Alfieri, which the publication of his 
tragedies and the discovery of a new 
and rich vein of lyric poetry could not 
alleviate. He found comfort neither 
in his visit to Parini at Milan nor in a 
second trip to England, undertaken 
solely to buy horses, for which his old 
passion had revived. 

Peace came at last—-for a man’s des- 
tiny cannot be set aside—and the law 
of love admits no barriers. The wom- 
an whom he had recognized at Florence 
as his inspiration, and who had yielded 
him, from the very first, the rare gift 
of her friendship, was bound to him 
by a tie not merely human. As Giosué 
Carducci says:— 
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Ne’ patto umano, ne’ destin ferreo 
L’un dall’ altra divelle 
I poeti e le belle. 


Together they travelled first in Italy 
then in foreign countries, following 
and fulfilling the dictates of an ideal 
love. In Paris they were overtaken 
by the French Revolution, while pre- 
paring Dido for publication with Al- 
fieri’s other tragedies. This disaster 
forced them to stay in Paris longer 
than they had intended. However, in 
1792, they obtained permission to leave, 
and after a host of adventures, in 
which they nearly fell victims to the 
general disorder, came back to Italy. 

At Florence they renewed the old 
beautiful life of love and work. A\l- 
fieri again took up the studies that the 
French Revolution and their rapid 
flight from France had interrupted, to 
find his work immeasurably lightened 
by the devotion of the woman he loved. 
At forty-eight years of age he began 
to study Greek, in which he had long 
wanted to be proficient, and with his 
usual determination, surmounted all 
obstacles. In his pride at his own suc- 
cess, he founded the Homeric Order, of 
which he made himself Chevalier. 

Further misfortunes, caused by the 
French invasion of 1799 and of 1800 in 
Italy, overwhelmed the lovers at Flor- 
ence, where, after having worked up 
to the last, Vittorio Alfieri died on the 
8th of October, 1803. The Countess 
of Albany, to whom he bequeathed all 
his fortune, erected an exquisite monu- 
ment, by Canova, to his memory. It 
stands, the fitting tribute to a life of 
love and work. 

Vittorio Alfieri’s literary output was 
exceptionally fertile. Beginning with 
that rough sketch of Cleopatra, to 
which we owe his entry to the world 
of letters, he continued with a few un- 
certain attempts at drama, and finally 
left us nineteen tragedies, six political 
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comedies, a vast number of satires and 
epigrams, Misogallo, a collection of 
anti-French verses and prose writings, 
a short poem called L’Htruria Vindi- 
cata, and a plentiful harvest of lyric 
verses. In prose we have a wonderful 
human document of his life and times 
in his Autobiography, in numerous let- 
ters and newspapers, besides his book 
on Tyranny, and his Latin and Greek 
translations. 

Alfieri’s life takes a prominent posi- 
tion in Italian bibliographical _litera- 
ture. In its sincerity and strength, it 
recalls the work of Rousseau and Cel- 
lini, whose methods he possibly imitat- 
ed unconsciously. He gives an exact 
and detailed portrait of himself, omit- 
ting neither his shortcomings nor his 
weaknesses. Successful as he was, he 
scorned to make excuses for his past, 
preferring to give his own frank ver- 
sion than that others should draw on 
their imagination for the story of his 
life. 

His rough and unpolished style brings 
the man and the poet vividly before 
us. The pregnant epoch at the close 
of the eighteenth century, between the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle and _ the 
French Revolution, affecting as it did 
Italy, England, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Russia, Holland and Norway, is 
a fitting frame for the poet’s life. 
Kings, writers, politicians, artists, and 
other European notabilities, live for us 
in his pages, with the habits and cus- 
toms of many countries between which 
there were great national differences. 
Older Europe, both before and during 
the Revolution, had an unbiased and 
characteristic chronicler in Alfieri. 
Many of his satires and epigrams are 
popular to-day in Italy. His lyric po- 
etry still has devoted admirers, but Alfi- 
eri’s name is principally associated with 
his life and his tragedies. In France, 
at that time, tragedy had reached its 
culminating point in the poets of Louis 
XVI.’s reign; in Italy the same form 
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offered an occasion of revival in po- 
etry. 

While greatly admiring Shakespeare's 
plays, Alfieri’s dread of unconscious 
imitation prevented him studying them 
seriously. His aim was ever for in- 
dividuality, even at the price of suc- 
cess. There was something of the fa- 
natic in his prejudice—he lost his sense 
of proportion in his devotion to the 
classics. Living as he did in an age 
of great expansion of thought, it is the 
more astonishing. France had _ its 
Diderot; Germany, Lessing; Italy, Ba- 
retti, who, himself of Piedmontese ex- 
traction, lived almost exclusively in 
London. 

Politically, by a strange paradox, he 
Was as democratic as he was aristo- 
cratic in his writings. He sought after 
a more than classic success in his rigid 
preservation of the unities in drama. 
He forbade himself the smallest li- 
cense in his struggle with the difficul- 
ties of tragic construction. While ad- 
mitting the value and importance of 
Chorus in classic writings, he never 
used it in his own work. Although in 
the French drama he saw that move- 
ment and action had their advantages, 
he, for his part, dispensed with both. 
From Horace he had learned that the 
fourth person in the action should not 
speak, and he took that lesson as gos- 
pel, limiting the action of his own 
tragedies almost invariably to the three 
main figures. And recognizing that to 
lay undue stress upon love-interest 
was, in a sense, to “play to the gal- 
lery,” he banished love itself from his 
tragedies. 

His object was to blend artistic and 
moral truth, beauty and teaching. He 
looked upon the stage as a school where 
men might learn the lessons of liberty, 
power, and charity, “trasportati pella 
vera virtu, insofferenti dWogni violenza, 
amanti della patria, veri conoscitori dei 
propri diritti, e in tutte le passioni loro 
ardentissimi retti e magnanimi.” 


Taking tragedy from this standpoint, 
it was only natural that, while follow- 
ing the Greeco-French method, he him- 
self voluntarily renounced all the arti- 
ficial aids of the Théatre Francais. He 
deletes the secondary interest. from 
every scene: excluding an, thing which 
might retard the development of his 
theme, for he rightly held that the un- 
necessary has no place in art, and must 
be sternly eliminated. The secondary in- 
terest has no real standing in drama, 
and however well characterized by the 
author, is always inopportune. 

To reduce the number of persons in 
a tragedy is easy; to make the remain- 
ing few hold the interest of their audi- 
ence, and discuss the same subject for 
five acts, without undue repetition, is 
the crux. Further, to prohibit the use 
of letters, spies, spectral messages, 
heavenly visitants, unlikely situations, 
useless deaths, and unnecessary warn- 
ings—in short, all cheap theatrical ef- 
fects—this was the task Alfieri set 
himself to accomplish. 

His action moves inevitably to its ap- 
pointed end without explanatory dia- 
logue, without avowals or questions, 
without any of the petty tricks com- 
mon to drama. His tragedies recall 
yeorge Hegel’s theory of the esthetic 
balance of tragedy and _ sculpture. 
There is something sculptural in Al- 
fieri’s methods. His stern brevity, the 
solemn purity of his results; his scorn- 
ful heroes who love little, but are great- 
ly tried, and in a few scenes live, suf- 
fer, and fall by the hand of destiny, 
are aS sO many marble figures hewn 
from solid rock. 

He sought after originality, even 
though it led him in wrong directions. 
In his eyes, an author’s crowning de- 
fect was imitation. Other authors, 
above all, his contemporaries, have 
used specious incidents, dramatic meet- 
ings, to attain their ends, but he, true 
to his ideal, excised all such false aids 
from his writings, holding his public 
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by the passion of his tragedy alone. 
Nine of the subjects of his nineteen 
tragedies have been treated by other 
poets. No other tragic author has, 
however, shown such fertility of in- 
vention and individuality, even in time- 
honored subjects, Alfieri’s mode of 
treatment being entirely his own. 

His verse—in the construction of 
which he admitted his debt to Cesa- 
rotti for the Ossian translation—is 
sometimes harsh, but it conforms with 
the type he sought after in tragedy. 
Tragic poetry, to be really harmonious, 
requires the nobility and high standard 
of the epic, but has no cantilena, and 
from time to time it must be lightened 
by lyrics. 

Alfieri raised a new building in Ital- 
ian literature. Other writers had hid- 
den the Temple of Tragedy with flow- 
ers and wreaths, but he transformed 
its very foundations. 

An essential of his scheme was the 
powerful excitation of good and evil 
passions, without which tragedy would 
have no meaning. It is the secret of 
his influence upon posterity. 

Alfieri had many obstacles to en- 
counter on the path of fame, but his 
enthusiasm for work helped him to 
overcome them. He was not always 
historically accurate, and the harshness 
of his style may be condemned, but his 
characters were moulded on great lines. 
As Parini says:— 


Incise col terribile 

Odiator dei tiranni 

Pugnale onde Melpomene 

Lui fra gli Itali spirti unico armd. 


His plays are still acted, and Gus- 
tavo Modena, Adelaide Ristori, and Sal- 
vini have alike interpreted his work. 

But Alfieri’s influence is shown not 
merely in the tragic construction, 
which was copied and carried on by 
Monti Foscolo, Pellico, and Niccolini, 
but chiefly in those political opinions 
which inspired all his writings. 
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The close of the century was the 
dawn of a new era of liberty, and 
noble phrases of Alfieri’s dramas 
roused to enthusiasm patriots who, in 
their turn, stirred the people to action. 
So late as 1820, he still inspired devout 
disciples. He, himself, recognized this 
factor in his work—it was the only one 
in which he took pride. 

At Florence, on the 12th of Febru- 
ary, 1795, to escape the madness of 
Carnival, he took refuge in the Boboli 
Gardens. There, as though the future 
of his country spread before him in a 
vision, he composed a powerful sonnet, 
predicting the influence of his work. 


Giorno verra, tornera il giorno, in cui 
Redivivi omai gli Itali, staranno 

In campo audaci, a non col ferro altrui 
In vil difesa, ma dei Galli a danno. 


Al forte fianco sproni ardenti dui 

Lor virtu prisca, ed i miei carmi av- 
ranno; 

Onde in membrar ch’ essi gia fur, ch’ 
io fui, 


D’ irresistibil fiamma avvamperanno. 


E armati allor di quel furor celeste 

Spirato in me dall’ opre dei lor Avi, 

Faran mie rime a Gallia esser funeste. 

Gli odo gid dirmi. 
pravi 

Secolo nato, eppur creato hai queste 

Sublimi eta, che profetando andavi. 


O Vale nostro, in 


As for the man himself, Villemain 
defined him as “un démocrat féodal, 
poéte de la méditation solitaire.” He 
has been compared with Byron, and 
has certain points of likeness to the 
English poet in his love of women and 
horses, his adventures and travels, his 
passion for liberty. Even in his mag- 
nificent head there is a distinct resem- 
blance to “Handsome George,” as By- 
ron is called in Venice to this day. 
Both were extraordinarily complex 
characters, whose strength of will 
went hand in hand with wild excesses 
and nobility of soul—strange examples 
of human regeneration, and of the 
power of fate. 
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A very just appreciation of Alfieri 
has been given by Vincenzo Gioberti in 
these words:—“As a great poet and 
lover of liberty, Alfieri has many 
equals; as the saviour of Italian na- 
tional genius, he stands alone. All 
honor to him: he takes a unique place 
amongst men who have striven to up- 
hold their country’s glory.” 

The renewal of Italian social life, 
the creation of the lay element in Italy, 
is due to Vittorio Alfieri, a second 
Dante, who, in our day, has secular- 
ized Italian spirit. 

In these two centuries he has be- 
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come a giant, and, by a sublime his 
torical contradiction, he is the most 
individual and sincere exponent of two 
eras, the past and the future of Italy. 
To-day we look to him as to the beacon 
of a safe port for, through his light, 
the diffused energies of Italy’s many 
epochs have found harbor. Could the 
voice of his nation sound a finer 
tribute? 


E come albere in nave si levd. 
(Dante.) 


Art. Jahn Rusconi. 
(Translated by May Bateman.) 
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She was an odd-looking mare, a 
dreamer. But then, she had seen her 
best days, and she was good enough 
for Ned o’Caff’s. A derisive tradition 


had it that, when he first led Boxer up . 


the hill to Habershaw, she stopped 
half-way and said “Oh.” That hap- 
pened, if it did happen, six or eight 
years ago, and Ned himself allowed 
that she might now be getting on in 
life. So was he, however. 

People never looked at Ned’s “owd 
galliwer” from his practical peint of 
view. He had to have a quiet horse, 
one that could be left. Boxer stood 
with one ear cocked and her hind feet 
rather widely planted. ‘Does ta think,” 
they asked him, “’at horses iver has 
paralysis?’ Some folk will be trying 
to say things, but the mare was right 
enough. She had to make the best of 
half a pair of blinders, and prop a cart 
that very likely felt a bit rickety. Ned 
found it so himself, after patching it 
to the best of his ability with orange 
boxes. They made a mock of her old 
bones. “Ther’ seems to be more ner 
euzhal, Ned. See yo’, ther‘s one here. 


Summat out o’ place, thinks ta?” But 
the old man might have been puzzled 
to tie his harness on securely to a 
smoother horse. He made no answer. 

The flies bothered her, settling round 
her eyes in black rings; but he always 
found her as he left her. Asleep? Not 
she! “Wup, Boxer!” he said quietly, 
and the creature shuffled along beside 
him like a dog, listening with the one 
pricked ear to a tune he hummed. 
Sometimes he brought her back the 
outside leaves of the cabbages, stripped 
off by a decent customer; and Ned let 
her have them at once from his hand. 
Or it might be a feed of sweet short 
grass cut from a lawn. “Thou’rt noane 
asleep, lass, art a?” Ned would say. 
“Nou, my word.” 

A ribald passer-by said once, “She 
were prayin’, owd lad. I saw her knees 
bend.” 

“*Tworn’t for her awn sins, then,” 
he answered. 

The hawker steadied her down the 
hills and sometimes pushed her up the 
hills, and got her home at bedtime. She 
stood through the night in an old - 
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wooden shanty, with two sacks across 
her back to keep her dry if it rained. 

He untied her and said, “Now, then, 
thou’ll want to know what we've 
addled. Thou’s done weel to-day, Box- 
er, lass. Let’s see.... Nay, ther’s 
nowght i’ t’ manger. Come, I'll sit 
me down wi’ the’. Now, then.... 
Nineteen penn’orth o’ copper. That’s 
one an’ sevenpence. Ea. I s’ould hev 
a shillin’ i’ t’ waistcoat pocket, an’ 
that'll mak’ hauf-a-crown an’ a penny. 
. .- I wish thi owd bones ’ould let the’ 
lig down. . . . It’s reight, it’s two an’ 
sevenpence, missis! I’ll gie the’ a reek 
o’ *bacca, mun I? Three draws. Ea. 
My owd wench liked a reek 0’ ’bacca, 
when she lived. ... Eh, dear-a-dear!”’ 

When Boxer sniffed the pipe she 
puffed out a long breath, and if there 
was light enough Ned saw her old lip 
quiver. 

“Thou’re a bit jealous o’ t’ owd 
wench. What? Niver heed; I cower 
wi’ thee i’ these days....I fear 
thou’ll dee afore I do. Thou’s gitten 
raither wankly, Boxer. Ea. But thou 
mun ho’d up. ... We'll see to-morn’ 
if berries be cheap. By Hee, if we 
do as weel agean I’ll get the’ a feed o’ 
haver seeds. They’ll mak’ the’ caper. 
... What says ta now tov a soop 0’ 
watter, beauty?” 

She sighed, and he fetched the buck- 
et. When she had drunk he gave her 
a pat on the neck and said, “I’ll leave 
the’ to t’ rattens.” It was Ned’s un- 
varying good night. The satisfaction 
he found in saying it had come, no 
doubt, of thinking that the rats could 
never rob her. 

Dear heart, thou and thy old mare 
were happy, Ned; no man making you 
afraid. I do not know that even sick- 
ness did it. And that begins the story. 

In winter-time Ned missed his wife 
more seriously, coming home to a fire- 
less grate and a cold bed. He got wet 
through sometimes, and the end of it 
was that he had to lie certain weeks 
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on his back. Pneumonia nearly killed 
him. But Ned came better through it 
than might have been expected—visit- 
ed by the parish doctor, nursed by a 
neighbor, and helped with a load of 
coal by one kind customer who won- 
dered what had become of him. For 
three weeks more of convalescence, he 
drew upon a broken jug with thirteen 
shillings in it; and, to save the 
stable rent, he took Boxer into the 
house. 

Boxer was good company. As soon 
as he got the old mare down four steps 
into his cellar dwelling, Ned cheered 
up. At his reappearance, she had grati- 
fied him profoundly by some feeble 
signs of animation. Boxer moved her 
feet, and brushed his nose against his 
waistcoat. His opinion was that she 
had not stirred for a month, and before 
she could negotiate the steps he had to 
walk her in the street a while. ‘“‘Thou’rt 
down,” he said. “A week more an’ 
thou’d ha’ been petrified. He set her with 
her head towards the fire, and, sitting 
where the pipe-smoke drifted past her 
nostrils, told her partly what his fix 
had been. She had to wait for the 
rest until his strength mended, but 
meanwhile he reassured her—with 
promises of getting about again. “Tak’ 
time,” he said, “Boxer!” 

They got about as he foresaw, but 
not until Ned was a shilling or two in 
debt. That came awkwardly. It was 
between seasons with them, when 
green vegetables were dear and folk 
had already laid their coke in. Some- 
body told a sanitary inspector of Box- 
er’s dirty habits, and Ned, his heart in 
a maze, saw nothing for it but to part 
with her. 

“Boxer, lass,”’ he said, ‘“‘we’re done, I 
do believe. Owd winter-hedge, they 
willn’t thoi] the’ house-room.” A win- 
ter-hedge is nevertheless a horse that 
occupies but little space—to wit, a 
clothes-horse. “Thou says nowght, but 
it’s a do... . It is. I s’t be no better 
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if I went to gaol for the’. Thou m’ 
finnd another stable.” 

He had been served with a notice to 
abate the “nuisance,” and shown the 
peril of non-compliance. 

“Look, here’s t’ paper,” he said, hold- 
ing it under Boxer’s nose. “Thou can- 
not scholar’t, says ta? Mish, no more 
can I mysel’, owd mate....I wish 
thou could read, for then thou’d know. 
Thou’d happen tell me what to do.... 
Well! I judge it’s a ticket for t’ knack- 
er’s yard. Thou knows nowght 0’ 
that.” 

But in the fortnight allowed him by 
this notice Ned found a purchaser, will- 
ing to give him ten shillings for Boxer 
alive. This was Tip, a fat rag-and- 
bone dealer who rode on the shafts. It 
was a bad bargain, for Tip and Boxer 
both. It might have been worse for 
Boxer, but the man had heart-disease 
and feared to excite himself. It was 
such a shocking bargain for Tip, That 
on occasions when the mare refused to 
budge beneath the weight of him, peo- 
ple asked him what he had paid for 
her, two balloons or three. 

Poor Ned in those days hummed no 
tunes. He came his rounds, or part of 
them, with a basket, and the toil was 
too heavy for song had even his heart 
been lighter. Sa@faced, and gray, and 
getting feeble, he looked like a man 
living his life out from mere habit, 
without either joy or interest. That 
was, no doubt, his condition. Content 
with what kept body and soul together, 
he often went home before the day was 
done. It lessened the risk of meeting 
Boxer. The neighbors saw his light 
put out at seven and six o’clock, and 
were aware of something tragical in 
the old man’s solitude. He had gone 
to his Bed. He still conversed with 
Boxer in his'dreams, or lay awaké and 
beat his brains for the means to buy 
her back again. Ih vain. The house 


was always empty, the stable let, the 
past beyond’ recall. 


Day came; and 


out he again with the 
basket. 

The unfortunate Tip believed the 
mare was sulky. She often made him 
walk; and I take it to be impossible 
that they should ever have liked each 
other. Walk he could not, very far. 
A day soon came when he lost all pa- 
tience, and administered kicks and 
blows without regard to his state of 
health. Then Boxer suddenly woke 
up, and ran away. 

Her pace was not so brisk as a trot, 
nor so free as a gentle amble, but ’twas 
enough for Tip; it served. She steadily 
left him behind, and wandéréed ‘on with 
his flaunting stock-in-trade to her old 
quarters. There all day she remained, 
with her nose, as it were, on the door- 
step, while every child in the street 
had a toy balloon, and some of the 
wives, though knowing better, came 
for cups and saucers. 

Ned, when he saw balloons so plenti- 
ful, divined the cause at once. His old 
heart gave a monstrous heave. So 
possibly did Boxer’s, for she knew his 
foot afar, and lifted up her voice and 
whinnied. He reached the open gate 
of his yard, and there stood, aiid Boxer 
was ricking a stiff neck in the effort 
to look round at him. 

“Nay,” he said gravely, after a while, 
“thou m’ go back.” 

She gave no sign; and at the end of a 
minute her head fell, and her nose 
swung back to the doorstep. Ned 
turned away. He drew the back of 
his hand once or twice across his face. 
A woman came out of her house, and 
told him that the horse had been there 
since morning. Tip must be drunk, she 
thought. So Ned walked in and laid 
his hand upon Boxer’s withers. On 
her dusty coat he saw the marks of 
the stick, and—worse than that—on the 
inside of one knee a little blood from 
a bruise. 

He showed a sick face. “See yo’,” 
he said, “what he’s done tul ’er.”’ 
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The woman answered, “Ay, ,they’re 
not all so soft as thee,” and went in- 
doors. Ned was left alone to realize 
his cruel situation, 

“Nay,” he said again, “I munnot 
harbor the’. Thou m’ go back tul ’im. 
What, Boxer, owd mare, thou’rt fain 
to see me!... Wha but, I’ve selled 
the’. Thou knows me, does-ta-n’t? Ea, 
for seur. Thou does know me, beauty. 
We've been a deal togither, what! 
Hes he been hoonin’ the’? . . . I’d buy 
the’ back but I’ no brass. I know not, 
if I s’ live, more ner a week or two.” 

He fished out his key and entered the 
house, to fetch a huge cake of bread 
out. 

“Here’s summat for thi owd hay- 
bag,” said he, and seated himself be- 
side the sunk steps to break it and feed 
her... It was his supper cake. Boxer 
mumbled it, and he caught the crumbs 
for himself. “Thou munnot think for 
this ’at I mean to keep the’. I mak’ 
the’ welcome, that’s what. ... Now, 
it’s grand, isn’t it? I s’ wager thou’s 
hed nowght like that off Tip., That 
wants no chewin’. I expect thou’s 
down to t’ gums, raither, like me... 
Lump o’ savagery! ... This ’ll stick i’ 
thi ribs a bit. But I’ll pawse his heead 
off! Ea, I'll sooin sattle that grosh 
lump. Thou’ll see summat laughable. 
. . .. What, no more on’t! Nay, then, 
thou’re saucy.” 

That was the fact. The mare refused 
her food and hung a tremulous lip. 
Persuasions failed altogether. On con- 
sideration, Ned had no doubt that. this 
manner of feeding her, in the yard in- 
stead of the stall, was the cause of her 
want of appetite. He put the cake in 
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his pocket at last, and sat without a 
word. 

Half an hour went by, and the lamp- 
lighter. The street grew busy with 
the racket of iron-shod clogs as the 
mills “loosed.” Unnoticed, Ned and 
the mare kept company in silence, tears 
trickling down the ancient faces of 
them both—for Boxer was rheumy. 

“Now then,” said Ned at last. “We 
m’ part. I’ve seen t’ final. Oh, Tip’s 
done wi’ the’, my lady, niver fear. It’s 
We'll 


just dee. . . . Come thi ways.” 

A friendly mill-hand met him in the 
street, however. “Stop!” he called. 
“Wheere’s ta trailin’ that dry carcass, 
Neddy ?” 

“Wha,” said the old man evasively, 
“[ judge ’at Tip ‘ll want to see’t 
agean.” 

“Tip wants nowght no more,” the 
weaver answered. “Tip’s deead. He 


dropped down wi’ runnin’ after ’t.” 

Ned looked white. He held by the 
shaft, visibly trembling. “Wha, then 
——” he faltered. 

“It’s thine, my lad, an’ t’ pots an’ 
eart an’ all, for that matter. Tip hed 
nobody, thou knows that.” 

“I want nowght of his cart,” cried 
Ned with vehemence. 

“Mash’t up for firewood, then,” said 
the weaver laughing, and passed on. 

A little later Ned unharnessed her. 
Then he went to the gate, and looked 
about, and waited till the street was 
clear. Boxer waited too. The door 
was at last set open for her. 

“Now then, owd sweetheart,” Ned 
said joyfully, “I’ll chance it.once. Mak’ 
as little din as ta can, pray do!” 

Keighley Snowden. 
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THE EXPEDITION INTO TIBET. 


We may fairly hope that Lord 
Kitchener’s accident, serious as it is, 
will not disable him for long, but the 
news of it must have been a most an- 
noying blow to the Government of In- 
dia. That Government has a disagree- 
able expedition on hand, and in provid- 
ing for its necessities the experience 
and foresight of Lord Kitchener will be 
of the highest value. We call it a dis- 
agreeable expedition, for our readers 
may rely on it that the Indian Foreign 
Office is not advancing into Tibet from 
any motive of ambition, or without rea- 
sons which it considers absolutely im- 
perative. The Indian Government has 
quite enough burdens imposed upon it 
by the huge peninsula and the vast 
population which a course of events 
that suggest to some observers Provi- 
dence, and to others destiny, has sub- 
mitted to its rule, and would gladly 
feel free to neglect all events Deyond 
its frontiers. Afghanistan is to Simla 
a nuisance, Persia a bad smell, and 
Russia a nightmare. It wants noth- 
ing of any of them but riddance. Least 
of all does it feel impelled by any lust 
of conquest or greed of gain to inter- 
fere in Tibet. The immense plateat, 
three times as large as France, hang- 
ing above the Eastern Himalayas at 
an elevation of eleven thousand feet, 
forms, so to speak, while in Tibetan 
hands, a glacis which protects India 
from every Far Eastern Power. Its 
seclusion is no offence to us, its people 
are too weak to invade India, its 
strange organization is a subject only 
of intellectual curiosity, and it contains, 
so far as is known, nothing that could 
tempt the greed of the most rapacious. 
The Marquis of Hastings, indeed, 
rather an ambitious Governor-General, 
rejected the suzerainty of Tibet, though 
the Lamas offered it themselves if he 


would send them one or two thousand 
cavalry. It is essential, however, to 
the continuance of this neglect that 
Tibet should remain secluded. Its 
geographical position is such that if it 
fell under the control of any hostile 
Power, Bengal, now the quietest of all 
divisions of the Indian Empire, would 
be almost untenable, at least without 
a fresh army and enormous expendi- 
ture on fortifications. Of late, there- 
fore, the Government of India has been 
compelled to note signs that the pas- 
sivity of Tibet is being abandoned. The 
Lamas have broken a Treaty of com- 
merce which they seemed to make wil- 
lingly enough, have shown themselves 
unusually discourteous to any British 
agents entitled to make representa- 
tions, and have listened at Lhassa to 
Russian agents, or rather to represen- 
tatives from lamaseries on the northern 
frontier directed by Russian agents, 
with pleasure and attention. It has 
been necessary to remonstrate, and ac- 
cordingly a Mission, with a small es- 
cort under Colonel F. Younghusband, 
the explorer, as its head, was sent to 
meet, at a point only thirty miles be- 
yond the frontier, delegates from Lhas- 
sa, and if possible put all questions 
straight. The authorities of Lhassa, 
however, in spite of remonstrances 
from the Amban, or Chinese Resident, 
whose advice they are theoretically 
bound to take, after interminable shuf- 
fles and delays, simply ordered Colonel 
Younghusband out of the country. 

We cannot, unfortunately, in Asia 
accept insults of that kind, and after 
personal interviews with Lord Curzon, 
Colonel Younghusband, who, we may 
remark, is no firebrand, but one of the 
most cautious and patient of diploma- 
tists, had been instructed to advance 
into the Chumbi Valley to Gyangtse, 
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about a hundred and fifty miles from 
Lhassa, and thence endeavor to reopen 
communications with the governing 
monasteries. As it is quite possible 
that the Lamas, inflated with the be- 
lief that Russia will protect them, may 
attack the Mission, it will be accom- 
panied by a sufficient body of troops— 
about three thousand five hundred, we 
believe—who will, it is calculated, be 
able to defend themselves, or even, if 
necessary, overawe the capital, and 
compel the Dalai Lama and his ruling 
monks to listen to the reasonable coun- 
sels of the Maharajah of Nepal, their 
own feudatory, who earnestly advises 
them to make peace, while they have 
the opportunity, with the British pow- 
er. 

The advice may have weight, for the 
strength of Nepal is well understood 
at Lhassa, and so many messages from 
Pekin deprecating all hostile action; 
but also they may not. The Lamas 
are very ignorant, very proud, and in- 
tensely jealous of their ascendancy 
over the devotees of Lamaism, who are 
found far beyond the confines of Tibet, 
and seem everywhere to be penetrated 
with a superstitious reverence for 
Lhassa and its hieratic ruler. No one 
knows what promises have been made 
them by the Russianized lamaseries, or 
what their authority is over the mount- 
ed tribes who profess themselves ad- 
herents of their faith, They may in- 
duce the Abbots who rule Lhassa to 
fight; and if they do fight, Lord Kitch- 
ener’s clear insight into necessities, 
and habit of prevention against pos- 
sible accidents, may prove of the ut- 
most value. We know that the coun- 
try is thinly populated, about five mil- 
lions of people being scattered over an 
area equal to three times that of 
France; we know that the surface is 
as “difficult” as that of the Transvaal; 
and we know that the _ climate 
will in winter be horribly trying 
to our native soldiery; but we do 
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not know whether the Tibetans 
can or will fight effectively. They 
are probably brave, like all Mon- 


gols except the Chinese—and that is 
doubtful—but of their military means 
and organization we know practically 
nothing at all. The expedition, if they 
fight, may go through their “army” 
like a knife through cheese, or may be 
overwhelmed by a mass of hillmen 
using old rifles with devotion and dar- 
ing; but in any case the expedition will 
require reserves, and will be watched 
from Simla with serious anxiety. Col- 
onel Younghusband, as we have said, 
is a cool and sagacious man, as little 
likely to be rash as Lord Kitchener; 
and Colonel Macdonald, who takes the 
military command, is no doubt a picked 
soldier; but we are not always success- 
ful beyond our own borders, and there 
is before us the old trouble of every 
European Power in Asia,—we cannot 
afford to be beaten. If we are, ene- 
mies will be as thick as mosquitoes, 
and though mosquitoes cannot kill, 
they can render life a misery. A long 
campaign in Tibet will be a nuisance 
almost without compensations, for 
there is nothing to get except experi- 
ence and geographical knowledge; and 
we have already experience to spare 
in hill-fighting, and can wait for knowl- 
edge of the plateau till a more conven: 
ient season. We are simply compelled 
to do the work lest we should be taken 
by surprise, and the Indian Empire 
“rushed” from a new quarter; but 
agreeable work for the Government of 
India it is not. 

Fortunately that Government does 
not share—or shares in a very slight 
degree—our British defect of unreadi- 
ness. It is a military Monarchy which 
has to watch a population of enormous 
number, great liability to emotion, and 
with sufficient of the military spirit to 
make it formidable. It is bound by 
the economic condition of its popula- 
tion to observe a strict economy, and 
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for reasons which it-would take a vol- 
ume to explain, it has great difficulty 
in imprevising anything. It is, in fact, 
a Government which expects emergen- 
cies. Its instinct, therefore, is to be 
ready, and it is ready, as prepared up 
to the limits of its power to act to-day 
as to act next month. It is used, too, 
to hill-fighting and to hillmen; knows 
exactly what artillery can be carried 
and what not; and for anything short 
of a great war has sufficient command 
of transport. We do not doubt, there- 
fore, that as the expedition advances 
communication will be perfect; that 
roads will be made passable, and the 


will at onee .be pouring to the front 
with cartridges that fit their rifles, 
swords that will cut, and bayonets 
that will not bend; in fact, supplies 
that will actually meet. the soldiers’ 
need. We have little fear for the re- 
sult; but what a strange destiny it is 
which compels us against our will to 
invade a country whose wish is seclu- 
sion, and with which we have only an 
indirect quarrel. If there’ were no 
Asiatic Department of the Foreign 
Office in St. Petersburg, the Lamas of 
Lhassa might enjoy their chilly seclu- 
sion from the remainder of the world, 
from all civilization and all progress, 


need of water supply foreseen; and that for many tranquil centuries more. 


if anything should go wrong, reserves 
The Spectator. 
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In the mountain vilayet of Monastir 
the terrible winter has begun. A fort- 
night ago, when I left it, the snow was 
falling heavily, and even the lower val- 
leys and lengths of plain were white. 
After some weeks of fair autumnal 
days when the sun was warm and 
ploughing still possible, though the 
mountains were already sprinkled with 
snow; winter came in earnest with 
three days’ frost, followed by a bitter 
wind and whirling clouds: that covered 
all. the hills from view. They covered! 
also the ruins of the miserable Chris- 
tian villages which stand among the 
hills. Till spring comes again they 
will remain unvisited and unknown, 
the scene of the pitiful tragedies which 
no one but their own people will ever 


hear. 

But I, who saw them so lately, can 
perhaps picture to myself more easily 
than others can the meaning of those 
tragedies now being silently enacted 
within four. days’ journey of our 
streets. The condition of all the ruined 
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villages in the.vilayet is practically 


the same. We may take their number 


at something between 110 and 120, as 
reported up to now, though there may 
be more in outlying valleys in the 
north. Working from a list given me 
by some Exarchist priests, I have with- 
in the last six weeks made quite ran- 
dom visits to various places that hap- 
pened to come on my route, and in 
every case, without exception, I found 
that I had been told the truth. I also 
conversed with the headmen and 
priests of some twenty er thirty other 
villages which I did not see myself, 
and in every case I heard the same ac- 
count. I am well acquainted with 
Balkan exaggerations, and with the 
exaggerations of other peoples in times 
of war and ferment. I have made it 
my invariable rule never to report as 
true what I have not seen myself. But 
in my own mind I am quite satisfied 
that it is as I say: all the villages on 
my list had been destroyed; the con- 
dition of all was practically the same, 
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and their ruin practically complete. 
Still, I will speak only of what I 
saw. The villages that I saw had all 
been burnt, and in some cases bom- 
barded with mountain guys. In one 
of them as many as ten roofs were 
still standing; but in the far greater 
number only one or two, or none at all, 
A large village will contain 300 to 400 
houses, a smal! village about 80 to 100. 
Of these houses there is nothing left 
now but bits of blackened walls, 
erumbling and insecure. The frag- 
ments of the heavy tiles from the 
fallen roofs are heaped upon the 
ground inside the walls, or in the nar- 
row streets, which are now almost im- 
passable from the chaos of ruins. The 
rafters, flooring, and the woodwork of 
windows and doors have been de- 
stroyed by the flames, or carried off by 
Turkish neighbors, whom in one in- 
stance I found still at the work. Every 
trace of furniture and comfort has, of 
eourse, disappeared, including the 
heavy quilts and rugs, and the careful- 
ly-wrought garments which form the 
dowry of the daughters, and are the 
most valued possessions of all Balkan 
peasants. The stones are cracked with 
fire: the mud bricks are returning to 
dust or sludge. Nothing is left of the 
people’s homes but those useless frag- 
ments of wal! and confused masses of 
débris. The schools, on which Bul- 
garian peasants justly pride them- 
selves, are gutted. The churches are 
in. most cases burnt, and in all cases 
desecrated. The eyes in their pictures 
are. put out, the lamps and ancient 
earvings. shattered; the sanctuaries 
have been used as stables for horses, 
and the altars are befouled with un- 
speakable abominations. 

When the burnings began (it was 
generally in the first or second week 
of August) all who could not escape 
quick enough were butchered among 
the houses and the surrounding fields. 
At Mokreni, close to the mountain 
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town of Klisura, 120 were thus killed, 
and the bodies of many are still lying 
unburied, because the villagers dare 
not bury them. At the smaller village 
of Bobista I saw the skulls and other 
bones of the massacred lying at ran- 
dom among the broken tiles, where the 
dogs had dragged them to gnaw. The 
survivors of the massacre had in nearly 
all cases come down from the caves 
and woods in the mountains a few 
weeks before I arrived, and some were 
living by beggary in such towns as 
Monastir, Klisura, and Ochrida. But 
the greater nymber had returned to 
their ruins, or were just returning un- 
der an order from the Sultan that they 
must go and begin rebuilding at once. 
To assist them in this task he has, as 
is well known, bestowed on them a 
grant which affords them in some 
cases 15s. to 30s. a house, according to 
size, half to be paid now and half on 
completion. That grant is one of the 
queerest mockeries of magnanimity 
ever invented, and it is to the credit 
of many villages, especially north of 
Ochrida, that they have absolutely re- 
fused “the Butcher’s” benevolence. But 
whether by choice or compulsion, most 
of the people are now back among 
their ruins, as I said. There they are 
thatching over any corners they can 
find among the ruined walls to serve as 
shelters against wind and frost and 
snow. For thatch they have only short 
straw and reeds and the stalks of 
maize. For covering they have noth- 
ing at all but the clothes in which they 
escaped on the day when the troops 
and armed neighbors destroyed their 
village. For food they have nothing 
but the vanishing store of maize or rye 
that was saved from the burnt gran- 
aries or has been gathered from the 
rotting crops that still stood in early 
August; and in some few cases, where 
the Kaimakam was a man of some jus- 
tice and energy, as at Ochrida, a cer- 
tain small percentage of the stolen cat- 
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tle has been recovered from the Turk- 
ish villagers around. In most villages 
I inquired how long their store would 
keep them alive. The furthest limit 
Was a month; the average was ten 
days or a fortnight; in some cases less. 
I am myself convinced that this week 
the pinch of famine will be felt in 
nearly all the villages, and the process 
of extermination by hunger and cold 
will begin. 

The Macedonian Relief Fund is at 
present the only sign of any effort to 
save the people from such a death. 
When I came away they had estab- 


lished depéts at Monastir under the 
American missionary, Mr. Bond, at 
Florina under the French Sisters of 


Mercy, at Klisura under the Lazarist 
priest, Father Proy, at Resna under a 
Greek agent of the mission, and at 
Ochrida under the Bulgarian Bishop. 
Mr. Haskell, another American mis- 
sionary, was also visiting the Debritza 
district for them and at Ochrida Mr. 
and Mrs. Brailsford had made their 
headquarters for the direction of the 
whole. Of their work in creating a 
decent hospital for the wounded, in 
visiting the most remote and dis- 
tressed districts, in inspiring and or- 
ganizing the endeavors of everyone 
connected with the Fund, and admin- 
istering their own separate depdét in 
the town, I cannot here speak as high- 
ly as I think. As I said, the Fund is 
the one sign of hope and human sym- 
pathy to the thousands of human be- 
ings in these burnt villages, who are 
now exposed to miserable suffering 
and, possibly, to death, by cold and 
hunger. With the amount already 
contributed very much has been done; 
but it is nothing compared to what re- 
mains. Without fear of contradic- 
tion we may estimate the homeless 
The Speaker. 
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and destitute at 60,000. My own be- 
lief is that 100,000 is the truer figure 
for Monastir vilayet alone, and to save 
these people from death and start them 
fresh with some sort of a chance in 
spring we demand at least £100,000. 

By those who worship authority, no 
matter what oppression it entails, it 
will be objected that the people are in- 
surgents, and that our fund is keeping 
rebels alive. It is perfectly true. A 
great number of these people are in- 
surgents, and it is just because they 
are rebels that they are worth keeping 
alive. Under no government does a 
man become an insurgent for nothing, 
and the Bulgarian peasant whose spirit 
was too broken to rise at any oppor- 
tunity against the prolonged oppres- 
sion of Turkish misrule would be un- 
worthy of assistance, though even then 
we might give him ordinary pity. If 
there is no rising, the friends of the 
Turk say there is no grievance: if 
there is a rising, they call upon heaven 
and earth to stamp it out as foul rebel- 
lion. But they are not going to have 
it both ways. No race has yet shaken 
off the shame of the Turkish despotism 
unless it has risen and struck the blow 
itself. That Macedonia will at length 
be delivered is ‘as certain as that 
Greece was freed at last, and Bulgaria, 
and finally Crete. Then people will 
begin to talk about heroic resistance, 
and to extol the race that staked its 
all upon the struggle. For the mo- 
ment it is to ordinary human kindness 
that we appeal; but beyond the pity 
for human suffering we are moved by 
our admiration for the men and women 
who, in their own favorite phrase, 
would rather walk down to the sea 
and drown than continue to live such 
a life as theirs has been under the 
Turkish Power. 

Henry W. Nevinson. 
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When suns for weeks have seldom shone, 
And rain and fog pervade the sky, 

And Fiscal Policy alone 
Is dry, 


How often I’m inclined to bless 
(On seas statistical afloat) 

Their happy lot who don’t possess 
A vote! 


By problems hard they ne’er are racked 
Nor any difficulty find 

In making up (stupendous act!) 
Their mind: 


Nor need they wade through miles of typé. 
Where politicians by the score 

With one another's statements “wipe 
The floor”! 


But I, who know what ills await 
The British Householder who makes 

(When dealing with an Empire's fate) 
Mistakes, 


Behold, oppressed by daily care, 
Arise before my mental view 

The dire results of whatsoe’er 
I do: 


I see that vast Imperial Whole 
Resolved to its constituent parts, 
While mere Americans controi 
Its marts, 


I see great Joseph bid me note 

I rent that Empire limb from limb, 
Because I did not go and vote 

For him: 


Or, should I seek for his applause, 
I seem to stand a crowd amid 
All vainly asking Bread—becausy 

I did! 
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O happy days! before I heard 

From statesmen on the daily stump 
-The meaning of that fateful word 

To Dump— 


Or realized the reasons clear 

Which ought to make consumers weep 
When wares originally dear 

Are cheap; 


Why this to none advantage brings, 
Or those that sell, or those that buy 
(Save to such negligible things 
As. I); 


Why England ’neath Protection’s reign 
Will show her foes a firmer. front: 
Why ’tis indubitably plain 
She won't: 


Why persons twain are wholly free 
Conclusions opposite to frame, 

Although their premises may be 
The same! 


A time there was when no one strayed 
In spheres of independent thought; 
Each voted as his party said 
He ought,— 


When what or whom he voted for 
He did not care a single fig, 
But simply was a Tory,-or 
A Whig. 


I’ve often heard (perhaps it’s true) 
How casting old traditions loose 
We're going generally to 
The Deuce: 


But O! from this I clearly see 
We really stand on Ruin’s brink— 
When British Householders, like me, 
Must think! 
A. D. Godley. 


The Oornhill Magazine. 
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The serious illness of Mr. Swinburne 
has forced his publishers to postpone 
the issue of his new volume of poems. 


“The Reign of Queen Isyl,” by Gelett 
Burgess and Will.Irwin, is a rollicking 
travesty of the medizval romance of 
chivalry, each chapter with its sepa- 
rate tale strung upon the slender 
thread of inconsequent narrative which 
binds them together. Tie humor is of 
the boisterous type, and the style a 
confused blending ef “Chimmie Fad- 
den” and the mock heroic. MeClure, 
Phillips & Co. 


With “Ursula’s Freshman” Anna 
Chapin Ray adds another attractive 
volume to her popular “Teddy” series. 
Several characters from the earlier 
books reappear, but the piquant hero- 
ine is a bright young girl fresh from 
the Iowa prairies, and the experiences 
of her first winter in New York fur- 
nish the incidents of the story, for 
which the influence “of her breezy, 
wholesome nature on a petted and prig- 
gish cousin points the moral. Glimpses 
of college life in New Haven add to its 
interest. Little, Brown & Co. 


Under the title ‘“‘Daniel Webster for 
Young Americans” Little, Brown & 
Co. publish a volume containing Mr. 
Webster’s greatest speeches, selected 
and arranged for the convenience of 
young readers and students, furnished 
with an introduction and notes by Pro- 
fessor Charles F. Richardson of Dart- 
mouth College, and prefaced by Edwin 
P. Whipple’s essay on Webster as a 
Master of English Style. The. value 
and attractiveness of the. book. are en- 
hanced by numerous portraits. and 
other illustrations; the text of the Dec- 


laration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution_of the United States, and Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address are given in 
appendixes; and a full index adapts 
the yolume to convenient reference. 


One political question after another 
falls into the novelists’ hands, and.it is 
an imperial shipping. bill which Charles 
Marriott has chosen to adorn his new 
tale, “The House on the Sands.” The 
hero is a promising young member of 
Parliament whose ideals threaten to 
stand in the way of his success and 
whose gradual turning toward socialis- 
tic views brings him into close per- 
sonal relations with the heroine and 
the yillain of the story, two ardent so- 
cialists who are braving conventional- 
ity by leading a “brother and sister” 
life together, with the inevitable mis- 
understanding of their position on the 
part of the conventional world. Love 
and jealousy soon complicate a situa- 
tion from which only tragedy can re- 
sult, and the climax is reached wher 
moral degeneracy culminates in mad- 
ness. The book is brilliantly written 
and powerful, and as a study of social 
types and problems will interest those 
readers who find the impression made 
by its plot unpleasant. John Lane. 

f 

It is a trite observation that the great 
truths of religion require to be restated 
for each generation, with some siight 
changes of accent or emphasis or inter- 
pretation. At present, not only is.this 
being done with zeal not always tem- 
pered by discretion, but not a few of 
the writers engaged in it express them- 
selves almost as if they had just dis- 
covered religion, when what they have 
done is only to invent a new terminol- 
ogy. Among the writers whose. aim 
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it is so to convey moral and religious 
truth as to strengthen its appeal to 
modern readers, and women readers 
especially, is Miss Lilian Whiting. No 
one familiar with Miss Whiting’s sev- 
eral volumes on “The World Beauti- 
ful” will need to be told that her latest 
volume, “The Life Radiant,” is of the 
same type. Miss Whiting has thought 
some, and assimilated a great deal; and 
the best proof that her books meet a 
real need is found in the very large 
circulation which they have gained. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
( 
“The Awakening of the Duchess,” a 
story by Frances Charles (Little, 
Brown & Co.) has nothing to do with a 
real Duchess, but with a rich and ben- 
evolent woman, to whom her little 
girl applied that title as a pet name. 
The “awakening” which came to her 
was the sudden realization of the need 
which her little daughter had of a 
closer intimacy with her and a larger 
share of her time; and of the superior- 
ity of her daughter’s claims to those of 
society and even those of philanthropy. 
How she came to this awakening, and 
what were the consequences of it is 
prettily told, and in a way which ap- 
peals to the hearts of readers old or 
young. There are four illustrations in 
color from drawings by I. H. Caliga. 


Miss Geraldine Brooks, who, in an 
earlier book, has written agreeably of 
“Dames and Daughters of Colonial 
Days,” now finds in the times to which 
she has given so much patient histori- 
cal study the material for a series of 
“Romances of Colonial Days.” There 
are nine stories in this collection, rang- 
ing in time from early in the seven- 
teenth century to the latter part of the 
eighteenth; each with a framework of 
history, and with characters who, if 
not real figures in the annals of those 
times, are careful studies of their 
counterparts. Fiction and fact, fancy 
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and real narration are thus blended, 
with the result of making the condi- 
tions of the colonial period more real 


and vivid. There are nine illustrations 
by Arthur E. Becher. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. ‘ 


Professor Oscar Kuhns of Wesleyan 
University is the author of a compact 
and popular volume on “The Great 
Poets of Italy,” which readers and stu- 
dents of Italian literature will find use- 
ful. Beginning with Dante, to whom 
about one-third of the book is devoted, 
and coming down to Carducci, Fogaz- 
zaro and other present-day poets, Pro- 
fessor Kuhns gives an account of the 
literary careers of the greatest of Ital- 
ian poets, with a critical estimate of 
the importance of their writings, and 
selections in translation of some of the 
most striking passages in their poems. 
A slight thread of description of Ital- 
ian literature in general gives the book 
continuity and enhances its value. There 
are twelve portraits and a fiill index. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


There are four essays in the volume 
by William Garrott Brown entitled 
“The Foe of Compromise,” which the 
Macmillan Company publishes. The 
title essay draws a fine contrast be- 
tween the peace which comes by com- 
promise and the peace which is the 
fruit of war and conflict. The second 
essay, “A Defense of American Par- 
ties,” is a candid and interesting an- 
alysis and study of American political 
methods. The third, “The Task of the 
American Historian,” ii -n examination 
of different ways of telling American 
history as exemplified in the writings 
of John Fiske and others. And the 
final essay, “The Great Occasions of 
an American University,” has its in- 
spiration in a study of the history of 
Harvard. Freshness of thought and 
lucidity and beauty of style character- 
ize all the essays alike. 
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Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s “Ponka- 
pog Papers” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
is divided into three parts: a handful 
of “Leaves from a Notebook” repre- 
senting mainly, to borrow one of Mr. 
Aldrich’s phrases, the “light luggage 
of cynical maxims”; “Asides,” compris- 
ing light and brief disquisitions upon 
life and letters, some of which will 
have a familiar sound to readers of 
The Atlantic Monthly who are in the 
habit of turning first to what corre- 
sponds to the postscript of a woman’s 
letter,—The Contributors’ Club; and a 
graceful and discriminating apprecia- 
tion of that deft lyrical poet, Robert 
Herrick. All this may seem slight 
enough, and the book is indeed a slen- 
der one; but it is done with so light a 
touch, in such excellent humor, and so 
delicately that it would be a dull read- 
er who did not find it charming. 


According to The Academy the 
death of well-known authors has quite 
ceased to exercise any influence, favor- 
able or otherwise, upon the sale of their 
works. Not many years ago the death 
of a famous writer usually produced a 
temporary revival of interest in his 
books. But investigation shows that, 
for some wholly inexplicable reason, 
the public of to-day absolutely refuses 
to be “stimulated” by an event of this 
sort. A careful analysis of the wook- 
sellers’ returns shows, for instance, 
that the English sale of Zola’s novels 
remained practically unaffected by the 
sudden and tragic death of their au- 
thor. More recently the same phe- 
nomenon was noticed in connection 
with the decease of Mr. Henley. And 
the death of Mr. Lecky, which, of 
course, was noticed and lamented all 
over the world, produced no effect 
whatever upon the sale of his books. 

Under the title “The Beauty of ~—, 
dom” Rey. James De Normandie, D.D., 
presents a volume of daily readings 
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from ancient writers for family, school 
and private meditation. The selections 
are taken from a wide variety of 
sources and are intended to present 
ethical and religious truth as it has 
impressed itself upon the minds and 
been reflected in the writings of men 
of different times and races. The ex- 
tracts are not mere scraps but are a 
Page or more each in length and are 
full of beauty and wise suggestion. No 
attempt seems to have made at order 
of grouping, for Montaigne finds his 
place between extracts from Psalms 
and from the Proverbs; Confucius ap- 
pears between Xenophon and Ecclesi- 
asticus; and Marcus Aurelius and Epic- 
tetus keep company with writers of 
the Gospels and the Epistles. The 
volume is published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co, 
{ 
Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s “A Touch 
of Sun and Other Stories” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) will be a little disap- 
pointing to those who turn to it, ex- 
pecting to find the rare vharm of “The 
Led-Horse Claim” or “Coeur d’Aléne.” 
The four stories which it contains are 
laid among the familiar scenes, mining- 
camps and ranches,—except “Pilgrims 
to Mecca,” most of the slight action of 
which takes place in a trans-Continen- 
tal railway train—and the characters 
are of a kind to be found in Mrs. 
Foote’s earlier books; but the stories 
are less dramatic and less convincing, 
—partly, perhaps, because of the short- 
story limitations. The strongest of 
the four is the title-story, in which 
there are some striking situations. The 
heroine is a shade too self-conscious, 
especially when she is telling a bit of 
painful autobiography, but she wins 
the reader’s sympathy and the story 
ends as it should. 


That staunchest of New Englanders, 
the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
with the assistance of his children, has 
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written and compiled fifty or more 
poems more or less related to the most 
stirring periods of New England his- 
tory, which he groups under the gen- 
eral title “‘New England History in Bal- 
lads.” Beginning with Columbus, and 
coming down through Pilgrim and co- 
lonial times to the present day, they 
include poems as well known as Long- 
fellow’s “Paul Revere” and Holmes’s 
“Old Ironsides” with quaint ballads 
from old broadsides, and even latter- 
day tributes to Phillips Brooks and 
Francis Parkman which, being pri- 
marily of personal interest and cast in 
the form of sonnets, can be reckoned 
as “ballads” only by a. whimsical 
straining of courtesy. There are char- 
acteristic notes and introductions, and 
the -book is attractively printed and 
adorned with ten full-page _ illustra- 
tions. Little, Brown & Co. 


Under the broad title “The Compro- 
mises of Life’ which is, however, not 
generally descriptive, but taken from 
the title of a single lecture, Fox, Duf- 
field & Co., of. New York, publish an 
attractive volume ‘of lectures and ad- 
dresses by Henry Watterson of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. To these 
are added, as an appendix, Mr. Wat- 
terson’s pungent criticisms upon the 
follies of the “smart set” in American 
society. Mr. Watterson is one of the 
last survivors of really great and per- 
sonally influential American editors. 
Much of his best and most forceful 
writing has been done hastily, at hours 
when men of less strenuous profes- 
sions were asleep. Such a collection 
as this, comprising some of his more 
deliberate utterances,.largely upon sub- 
jects of general interest, and reasona- 
bly free from political bias, will enable 
the reader who does not know Mr. 
Watterson in his newspaper to under- 


stand what are seme of the qualities’ 


which have made him a force. Espe- 
cially is this true of the material con- 
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tained in the appendix. His criticisms 
upon modern folly burn with a whole- 
some scorn. 


The sixth of Mr. Archer Butler Hul- 
bert’s .valuable monographs on “His- 
toric Highways of America” (The Ar- 
thur H. Clark Co., Cleveland) is devot- 
ed to “‘Boone’s Wilderness Road.” This 
is the roadway from Virginia and Ten- 
nessee to Kentucky, which still keeps 
its old name. “The longest, blackest, 
hardest road of pioneer days in Amer- 
ica,” Mr. Hulbert calls it, and he adds 
that it is true to-day to every gloomy 
description_ever written of it. It was 
broken open by Daniel Boone, from 
whom it takes its name, and it fur- 
nished a thoroughfare for an army of 
west-bound pilgrims, men, women, and 
children, whose movement “for timeli- 
ness, heroism and ultimate success is 
without a parallel in our annals.” As 
is usual with him, Mr. Hulbert makes 
his description of this ancient road the 
occasion for telling the story of the 
brave deeds, the privations and the 
far-sighted patriotism of the pioneers 
who made it illustrious. What went on 
along this road and in the settlements 
to which it led makes a striking chap- 
ter of American history; and the reader 
of Mr. Hulbert’s volume will be grate- 
ful to him for telling it so succinctly 
in its relation to this old highway. 


The fifth volume of the documen- 
tary history of The Philippine Islands, 
which the Arthur H. Clark Company 
of Cleveland is. publishing, covers only 
two years, 1582-83, which close the 
second decade of the Spanish .occupa- 
tion; but these were important years 
and the records in these documents are 
of great ecclesiastical and political in- 
terest. We find here the benevolent 
Bishop Domingo de Salazar entreating 
the King to protect the natives against 
the rapacity and cruelty of some of 
their rulers; and we have as the fruit - 











of these exertions the establishment of 
a high court of justice in the islands. 
A branch of the Inquisition is also 
opened. There are tariff questions, as 
there are to-day, and proposals for in- 
crease of duties; and a Spanish soldier 
who has travelled much among the na- 
tives of Cebu, Luzon and other islands, 
writes a detailed and picturesque ac- 
count of them and the customs and 
beliefs of the people, which this vol- 
ume preserves in the original Spanish 
and gives also in translation. The 
good bishop’s indictment of the Span- 
ish administrators of the islands sug- 
gests that Spanish government of the 
natives began in much the same man- 
ner as it ended. 


_In the skill with which she fixes at- 
tention on her characters and makes 
the incidents of her plots contribute 
to their portrayal, Beulah Marie Dix 
is far in advance of most of her com- 
petitors in the field of historical fic- 
tion. Her latest novel, “Blount of 
Breckenhow,” is a striking example of 
this power of concentration, and its 
hero takes a- correspondingly strong 
hold on the reader’s sympathies. <A 
stalwart, uncouth lad, of good blood 
and traditions but scant gentility and 
scantier purse, he enlists as a private 
soldier in Charles the First’s army, 
wins a cornetcy by bravery on the 
field, and by his energy in fortifying an 
important position seems on the road 
to further recognition, when the clouds 
that have been gathering about his ca- 
reer close in upon it, in a mystery 
which is not dispelled, even for the 
woman who loves him, till after his 
death. The story is ingeniously 
told ina series of letters ex- 
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changed between the.-members of 
a large family - connection with 
whom he is brought into close personal 
relations, and whose figures serve as 
effective foils to his-own. The differ- 
ent points of view are admirably taken, 
and the interest is kept at a high pitch 
to the last. The Macmillan Co. 

The late “Henry Seton Merriman” 
avoided so scrupulously all the modern 
methods of self-advertising and was so 
averse to seeing in print a picture or 
sketch of himself that it is not sur- 
prising that his sudden death found 


‘even: the English literary journals ill- 


prepared with details of his career. 
They ‘praise his-work highly but they 
give meagre information regarding him. 
The Academy gives the following bibli- 
ography, which is admittedly incom- 
plete, and which rather curiously omits 
his last work, “Barlasch of the 


Guard”: 

“Young Mistley” (1888), “The Phan- 
tom Future” (1888), “Suspense” (1890), 
“Prisoners and Captives” (1891), “From 
One Generation to Another” (1892), 
“The Slave of the Lamp” (1892), “With 
Edged Tools” (1894) “The Gray Lady” 
(1895, illustrated 1897), “Flotsam: the 
Study of a Life” (1896, second edition 
1898), ‘“‘The Sowers” (1896), “In Kedar’s 
Tents” (1897), ‘““Roden’s Corner” (1898), 
“The Isle of Unrest” (1899, illustrated 
1900), “The Velvet Glove” (1901), and 
“The Vultures” (1902). It is notable 
that “The Sowers” ‘ran through seven 
editions in the year of its issue. 
“Dross,” it may be mentioned; was re- 
printed in Canada in 1899. Then-there 
are the two books of essays and “‘char- 
acter notes” which Mr, Merriman pro- 
duced in collaboration with Mr. “S. G. 
Tallentyre’—“From Wisdom Court” 
(1893, illustrated) and “The Money- 
Spinner” (1896,: illustrated), 
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TO THE BALLIOL MEN STILL IN 
AFRICA. 


Years ago when I was at Balliol, 
Balliol men—and I was one— 
Swam together in winter rivers, 
Wrestled together under the sun, 
And still in the heart of us, Balliol, 
Balliol, 
Loved already, but hardly known, 
Welded us each of us into the others: 
Called a levy and chose her own. 


Here is a House that armors a man 
With the eyes of a boy and the heart 
of a ranger, 
And a laughing way in the teeth of the 
world 
And a holy hunger and thirst for 
danger: 
Balliol made me, Balliol fed me. 
Whatever I had she gave me again; 
And the best of Balliol loved and led 


me. 
God be with you, Balliol men. 


I have said it before, and I say it 
again, 
There was treason done and a false 
word spoken, 
And England under the dregs of men, 
And bribes about and a _ treaty 
broken: 
But angry, lonely, hating it still, 
I have wished to be there in spite of 
the wrong. 
My heart was heavy for Cumnor Hill 
And the hammer of galloping all day 
long. 


Galloping outward into the weather, 
Hands a-ready and battle in all: 
Words together and wine together 
And song together in Balliol Hall. 
Rare and single! Noble and few!... 
Oh! they have wasted you over the 
sea! 
The only brothers ever I knew, 
The men that laughed and quarrelled 


with me. 
. . * 7 * * * 


* * * *” *~ * 7 
Balliol made me, Balliol fed me. 
Whatever I had she gave me again: 
And the best of Balliol loved and led 
me. 
God be with you, Balliol men. 
Hilaire Belloc. 
The Speaker. 


To the Balliol Men Still in Africa, Etc. 


SAY, BUT A KISS. 
I. 


Say, but a kiss; 
Yet the great captains sailed 
The world around, and spake as kings: 
with kings, 
‘And warred and won, and so return- 
ing hailed 
The answering shore; then, while their 
welcomings 
Roared from the quays, 
church-clangor pealed, 
Saw but one face, and knew their for- 
tune sealed, 
Love, with a kiss. 


and the 


II. 


Say, but a kiss; 
Yet the great sun that goes 
About us triumphing 
Moves but for this. 
Yea, he, for this one thing 
Looks out across the world, rises and 
sets, 
Till the pale north her icy zone forgets, 
Thrills to the throb of the sea, to the 
glad clamor of birds, 
And the brown dust, long dead 
In lands untenanted, 
Sways in a golden cloud above the 
tumultuous herds. 
So he, from east to west, 
Calls from the furrow sudden spears 
of green; 
Earth, as he goes, stirs in a sweet un- 
rest, 
Dreaming on that which shall be and 
has been— 
Love, with a kiss. 
G. A. J. C. 
Pall Mall Magazine. 


INVENTION. 
f 
I envy not the Lark his song divine, 
Nor thee, O Maid, thy beauty’s fault- 
less mould. 
Perhaps the chief felicity is mine 
Who hearken and behold. 


The joy of the Artificer Unknown, 
Whose genius could devise the Lark 
and Thee— 
This, or a kindred rapture, let me own, 
I covet ceaselessly. 
William Watson. 





